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SALIVARY CALCULUS. OPERATION. HEALING 
PER PRIMAM. 


BY PROFESSOR AND DR. BAYER, ROYAL AND IMPERIAL VETERINARY INSTITUTE, 
VIENNA, 
A MARE, about 18 years old, and 15.1} hands high, was bought 
for anatomical purposes. It showed an elongated spindle- 
shaped enlargement on the surface of the right masseter 
muscle, parallel to it, and on its anterior border. It was a 
moveable tumour, about four centimetres in diameter in the 
middle, and gave no evidence of inflammation ; the intact skin 
lay smooth over it. On manipulation cr-nitation was detected, 
and three somewhat large and hard dist:nct masses could be 
felt. The diagnosis of salivary calculus was, therefore, clear. 

Because of its scientific interest, and as a study in the heal- 
ing process, I determined upon an operation, giving due 
intimation in order that there might be witnesses to what was 
aimed at —healing of the wound by first intention. 

The mare was cast, the surface about to be operated upon 
was shaved, then washed with soap and water, and disinfected. 
Cocaine was applied to the part, in order to produce local 
anesthesia ; then an incision was made through the skin and 
subcutaneous connective tissue, and the parotid duct exposed. 
A thread was passed beneath the duct at two places somewhat 
apart, in order to fix the vessel, and a longitudinal incision 
was made through the wall of this, between the two threads, 
so as to throw open the canal. This incision gave exit to a 
quantity of muco-purulent, flaky matter, mixed with fcoetid 
saliva, which was washed away by corrosive sublimate solu- 
tion, and even the interior of the duct itself was cleansed with 
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the same fluid by the irrigation cannula. The calculi could 
now be removed, and the duct was explored by means of a 
probe passed towards the parotid gland, as well as towards 
the mouth; it was found to be patent in both directions, and 
the walls were nowhere indurated, but where the canal was 
dilated they were enormously thickened, and the lining mem- 
brane was very much corrugated, swollen, and of a dark colour. 
I stopped the whole of the wound with iodoform—this duct 
wound being four centimetres long—and closed it with ten 
Lembert sutures ; the skin opening, after being thoroughly 
disinfected, was closed by button suture—the suture material 
being catgut of various thicknesses. Over the sutured part 
was laid a piece of iodoform gauze, then wadding, then several 
layers of gauze, which were fixed to the skin and hair by 
Unna’s zinc paste. For greater security, a soft pad was 
placed over the whole, and this was kept firmly on the cheek 
by means of a bandage passing around the jaws, and which 
also served to restrain movement. The horse, on being 
allowed to get up, was tied up between the stall pillars by a 
neck-strap, and in such a way that it could not rub its head | 
against the side-ropes. 

The calculi which had been removed were about the size 
and shape represented in the woodcut; the largest weighed 








19°55 grammes, the middle one 10 grammes, and the smaller 
one 4°69 grammes. 

The progress of the case was very satisfactory, but through 
a misunderstanding on the part of the stableman, complete 
healing by the first intention was frustrated. I had ordered 
that the horse should have no food on the first day, and on 
the following day only a little water; but when I went to the 
stable at feeding time, I found that fresh fodder lay plentifully 
around the mare, and that she was eagerly eating it. On the 
next day the dressings on the cheek were apparently saturated 
with moisture, so that from the second day the condition of 
the wound could be studied, as the zinc paste had incompletely 
fulfilled the object with which it was employed. There wasa 
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good deal of swelling, and the middle suture had begun to cut 
through the tissues. I removed it, when a tolerable quantity 
of accumulated matter escaped; then the opening was 
washed out, iodoform blown into it, and pressure again applied 
over it by means of the pad. Only where there was no suture 
had granulations formed; everywhere else there was a level 
surface, and the wound had united by first intention. 

The animal was allowed to live for thirty-seven days, so that 
the further course of the case might be observed. The fluctua- 
tion at the distended part of the duct and surrounding swelling 
diminished ; it was never possible, however, to completely expel 
the contents of the duct by manipulation. The walls of the 
duct were one-half thinner than when the operation took 
place; the lining membrane had not altered much, and was 
still swollen, granular, and much injected ; the central portion 
of the duct was seven millimetres wide, its periphery being 
15 centimetre in circumference, while the long portion was 
normal in width and pervious. The diameter of the entire 
part which contained the muco-purulent mass was still two 
centimetres. The impossibility of the fluid retained in the 
sac passing through such a small canal made it appear likely 
that it was thrown back, and made its escape through an 
opening in the swollen covering. At the sutured portion of 
the duct there was scarcely any thickening to be seen, the 
only visible indication being a fine white line, thrown into 
relief by its reddened surroundings. 





A PATHOLOGICAL HORSE-SHOE. 


BY VETERINARY-CAPTAIN J. A. NUNN, D.S.0O., PRINCIPAL LAHORE VETERINARY 
COLLEGE, 

THE accompanying drawing represents a horse-shoe that has 

been used in the Lahore Veterinary College, with some success, 

in cases of contraction of the flexor tendons, or tissues, at the 

back of the limb, and in which it is desired to produce gradual 

ae, extension, so as to allow the 


OS = 
A LS fy heel to come to the ground. 
oo . “3 a It has lately been employed 
te Pig with marked effect on a mare 
y a. that had received a severe in- 
A y) \ “ph jury to one of the hind feet, 


ee A from treading on a nail or 


some sharp piece of metal, 
and trom which contraction of the flexor tendons had taken 
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place. The shoe is an ordinary one, thin at the heels, and 
thick at the toe, where it is pierced by a hole and a female 
screw, A. The toe-piece fits into this with a screw, B, and 
the front of this piece is shaped with an upward curve, like 
the toe of an old-fashioned skate, so as to avoid the risk of the 
animal injuring itself. The toe-piece is screwed into the toe 
of the shoe when the horse is about to be exercised, and forms 
a powerful point of leverage with which to stretch the con- 
tracted tendons, and the shoe, being thin at the heels, admits 
of this. The advantage of this form of toe-piece over the 
ordinary form of fixed toe-lever, is that it can be removed 
when the horse is in the stable; while the curved point dim- 
inishes the danger of the horse hurting itself—a danger 
always present if it is ona hind foot. It has been found 
advisable to give only, at first, a few minutes’ exercise with 
the toe-piece, gradually increasing the time. Otherwise the 
extension of the tendon may be too rapid. 





CYSTIC TUMOUR IN THE SCROTAL REGION OF 
A GELDING. 
BY E. WALLIS HOARE, M.R.C.V.S., CORK. 

THE subject was a three-year-old geiding in good condition. 
Some time after castration, the owner noticed a small enlarge- 
ment in the scrotal region, which grew larger very slowly, 
and did not seem to inconvenience the animal in any way. 
When brought for treatment, the enlargement presented all 
the appearances of a scrotal hernia, with the exception of the 
test by “ coughing” the animal. The animal was cast, and 
an incision made in the median line, when a structure, much 
resembling a portion of intestine, appeared ; in opening this, 
a large amount of clear fluid escaped, and a large number of 
compartments filled with fluid were found, presenting all the 
appearances of a cystic tumour. 

A large amount of fibrous tissue was removed, and the 
wound was treated with antiseptic dressings in the ordinary 
way, the animal making a good recovery. 

I mention this case, because, in the examination of horses 
as to soundness, such enlargements in the scrotal region might 
often be regarded as herniz. 

I have seen two instances when examining horses ; in one 
the enlargement gradually disappeared, the other I lost sight 
of, having rejected him at a country fair. 

Of course, if the enlargement were only due to a cystic 
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tumour, a slight operation would have the effect of making 
the animal sound, while if it was due to a hernia, it would be 
a very different matter. 

The diagnosis is by no means so easy as the description in 
text books would suggest, and I should feel obliged if any of 
the readers of the VETERINARY JOURNAL would give their 
experience of such cases. 





A SEVERE CASE OF STRANGLES. 
BY F. HOBDAY, STUDENT R.V. COLLEGE. 


THE patient was a valuable shire filly, the property of a gen- 
tleman in the West of England. The history elicited on 
inquiry was that the animal had been noticed to be ailing on 
the 11th of April, but, beyond being kept in a loose box and 
some slight alterations in diet, nothing had been done in the 
way of treatment. 

On the 15th the throat had commenced to swell, and on the 
17th this swelling had extended up the parotideal region, and 
also towards the nostrils. When called in to the case on the 
17th, at 3.30 p.m., the symptoms presented were : Zemperature, 
100°; Pulse, 48; Respirations, somewhat laboured and noisy. 
Profuse discharge from the nostrils ; vey hard swelling, com- 
pletely filling up the intermaxillary space, and extending 
over the parotid gland on either side, whilst in a forward 
direction it extended across the external masseter muscle to 
the nostrils and upper lip; in fact, giving to the head the 
appearance of that of a hippopotamus. It was only with 
great difficulty that I could open the jaws at all, the adminis- 
tration of medicine, in the form of a ball or draught, being 
impracticable. 

At 8 f m., the breathing was very much more laboured, and 
tracheotomy was performed, a great deal of relief being given 
to the animal by the operation. 

12 fm. Nochange. Treatment consisted in careful atten- 
tion to hygiene; Pot. Nit. and Mag. Sulph. in the drinking 
water, Pot. Chlor., Belladonna, Camphor and P. Glycrrhiza 
in the form of electuary. The application of Cantharides 
Blister to the swelling under the jaw, and persistent fomenta- 
tions to the swelling on the nose and face. 

Nutritive food, given warm, in small quantities, and often. 
Milk and eggs alternated with oatmeal gruel. 

Very great relief appeared to be given when the head was 
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steamed, the animal very readily keeping her head over the 
bucket. 


April 18. 8.30 am., Pulse, 48; Temperature, 100°. 7.30 
p.m., Temperature, 100°. Appetite was very good, but the 
animal was unable to open the jaws sufficiently to get any 
food, even as far as the first molars. She had sucked through 
her teeth a small quantity of gruel, and also some of the infu- 
sion from the scalded hay. 


Afprilig. Pulse, 48; Temperature, 100°. Swellings about 
the same. Looked brighter, and going on as well as could be 
expected. The same treatment was continued, great care 
being taken to keep the tracheotomy tube clean and anti- 
septic. 

April 20. Pulse, 48; Temperature, 100°. On the right side 
the swelling was very slightly less; it had suppurated and 
broken near the corner of the lips, and was discharging a 
purulent fluid. The one under the jaw, too, was lanced, and 
gave exit to a lot of pus. 


April 21. Temperature and pulse ason the 2oth. Novery 
marked change, except that the animal could move its jaws a 
little more freely. 

April 22 and 23. The swellings were decidedly less. The 
nasal bones could be dimly defined. 

The fomentations were discontinued, and replaced by hand 
rubbing applied to the nostrils. The desire for food was very 
strong, but the animal was as yet unable to grasp anything 
of a solid nature. 

On the 24th the swellings were decidedly less, the superior 
maxillary ridge being perceptible. Temperature, 100°, and 
Pulse, 48. After this date there was a gradual improvement 
each day, and the patient is now well on the way to recovery. 
I thought the above case worth placing on record, partly 
on account of the extensive nature of the swellings as I believe 
it is rather unusual for it to reach the nostrils in strangles; 
and partly on account of the absence of fever throughout the 
whole of the attack, the Pulse and Temperature both remain- 
ing normal, and not varying in any way, 
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€&nditorial. 
HORSE POISONING. 


OF all the domesticated animals, the horse appears to be the 
one most exposed to poisoning, either accidentally, maliciously 
or with fraudulent intent. In addition to the risk it runs of 
being injured or killed by the administration of certain drugs 
by empirics or amateurs, and the tampering of horse attend- 
ants with poisonous substances—-such as arsenic, black anti- 
mony, &c.—in order to induce a glossy coat, there is the 
poisoning by the malicious person, who gives a drug with the 
intention of revenging himself on the horse-owner, or the rogue 
who damages or kills the horse in order to reap some pecuniary 
benefit. 

Such occurrences are, of course, of much interest and im- 
portance to veterinary surgeons from a medico-legal, no less 
than from a toxological point of view, as they often form 
the subject of investigation, both in the living and dead 
animal, as well as give rise to civil or criminal actions in law- 
courts. On this account the veterinary surgeon should be well 
acquainted, not only with the symptoms and lesions such toxic 
agents produce, and be prepared to counteract their effects in 
the living horse, but he should also be in a position to ascer- 
tain under what conditions they were administered, and be 
able to second the endeavours of the analytical chemist to 
arrive at an exact knowledge of the nature of the substances 
employed. So that a good knowledge of toxicology, in a 
medico-legal sense, is almost as essential for the veterinarian 
as it is for the medical practitioner. 

Attention has been more than usually directed to this sub- 
ject by recent events, the most notable of which has been the 
presumed poisoning of a very valuable and promising race- 
horse named Orme, the property of the Duke of Westminster, 
which stood high in the betting on certain big races. The 
circumstances attending the case, which has caused almost as 
much talk and surmise as if the animal’s noble owner himself 
had been the victim, are given by the renowned trainer, Mr. 
Porter, of Kingsclere, and by Mr. Williams, F.R.C.V.S., of 
Pimlico, who was called in to attend upon Orme. Mr. Porter 
Says: 

“From the commencement of the ailment of the horse, I concluded that the 
illness was no ordinary one, but was something entirely new to my experience, 
and when Mr. Williams subsequently attended and examined the horse on 
Sunday, April 24, we both came to the conclusion that the illness was the 
result of some irritant Which must have been administered to the horse, and I 
therefore, on the following Tuesday morning, telegraphed to his Grace the 
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Duke of Westminster that Mr. Williams was, at my request, proceeding to 
Eaton that night to explain the nature of our conclusions, which were to the 
effect that we had no doubt that an attempt had been made to poison the 
horse, although we had no actual proof of it. This has all along been, and 
still is, our belief, and it remains for those in whose hands the matter has been 
placed to do their best to bring to light such facts as will leave no doubt upon 
the subject.” 


Mr. Williams’ account is as follows : 


“On April 22 (Friday) I was telegraphed for to go to Kingsclere. On my 
arrival I found Orme suffering from a very sore throat, and, in addition, the 
lips were swollen, and there was evidence of great pain about the throat and 
mouth, and a dribbling of saliva from the latter. There were no symptoms of 
a cold, or any discharge from the nose; in fact, beyond the throat and the 
mouth, he appeared in good health. On Saturday I saw the horse again, and 
the symptoms had increased, particularly the dribbling and the swelling of the 
lips. The tongue was also swollen, and the mouth inflamed. From the 
absence of constitutional disturbance, and any gland swelling, I considered 
it a very peculiar case. 

“On Sunday the horse was much worse. The tongue was protruding from 
the mouth, and so large that the animal could not close his jaws, and was 
quite unable to swallow anything. The discharge was of a thick, gray, 
stringy character, and hung from his mouth in long ropy strings. On each 
side of the mouth, and extending along the floor of the mouth, there were two 
large serous abscesses (the one on the left side being the larger) some three 
or four inches long. The presence of these, with the other symptoms, raised 
my suspicions. I have never seen a case presenting these symptoms except 
following the administration of some strong irritant. I told Mr. Porter my 
opinion, and he agreed with me. 

**On Monday the horse was still worse, and suffered a great deal of pain; 
the tongue was enormous, and kept the mouth wide open. I lanced the 
abscesses, which discharged freely, and scarified the tongue, which bled to 
some extent. Towards evening the horse appeared somewhat relieved, and 
we were able to drench him with a little milk. 

‘On Tuesday the horse was better, and the tongue was not solarge. There 
Was a great quantity of muco-purulent discharge, which came from the back 
of the throat. It appeared as if an abscess had burst there. 

“From that time the horse, so far as the mouth and throat are concerned, 
has gradually recovered. The tongue has gone back to its normal size, and 
the animal chewed and swallowed naturally. Since the animal has been able 
to take food, which was, of course, given in small quantities and easy of 
digestion, he has shown symptoms of abdominal pain, and has passed 
through a period of considerable uneasiness, with a rise of temperature. 
These attacks always occur soon after taking food. 

“I am pleased to say the horse is now (May 7th) much better, and the tem- 
perature has gone down. Upon the above facts I base my opinion that the 
horse has had some strong irritant poison. During my experience I have 
seen similar cases, but never as the result of natural disease. 

“ After consulting Mr. Porter, and, at his request, I went to Eaton, and told 
his Grace the Duke of Westminster that, in my opinion, the horse was 
suffering from the administration of a powerful irritant poison, and in this 
opinion Mr. Porter agreed with me. 

“1 am positive the teeth in no way have produced this illness, and there is 
nothing in the case to lead to the supposition that he is or has been suffering 
from dentition.” 
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With regard to the last sentence, it should be mentioned 
that when Mr. Porter first noticed the colt salivating, he 
imagined something was amiss with the teeth, and sent for a 
so-called “ horse-dentist,” who, on examining the mouth, says 
he found one of the molar teeth rotten (in a two-years old colt !), 
and proceeded to extract it. But, as described, the symptoms 
of mouth derangement became more serious, and as poisoning 
was suspected, a reward of one thousand pounds has been 
offered for such information as will lead to the conviction of 
the poisoner. Nothing in the nature of poison has been dis- 
covered, and there is no evidence that such has been adminis- 
tered, except the symptoms; but these, it may be remarked, 
may have been due to some simple mouth trouble, such as is 
not unfrequent in young horses, aggravated by the manipula- 
tions of the dentist while removing the “ rotten’ (/) molar 
tooth or other injury. The extreme care taken in stabling, 
managing, and training horses at Kingsclere, and the close 
vigilance exercised during the daily routine, together with 
other concomitant circumstances, almost preclude the notion 
of poisoning ; but as the case is under close legal investiga- 
tion, we refrain from making further comment upon it, except 
to note that Mr. Williams, junr., M.R.C.V.S., who subse- 
quently attended Orme (from April 25th—Monday), writes 
as to the state of the horse when he first saw him and subse- 
quently : 

‘He showed great pain and soreness about the pharynx and throat. The 
tongue was greatly swollen and protruding from the mouth, and there was a 
copious discharge of mucus and salivaon the tongue. I saw the remains of the 
serous abscesses which had been opened that morning—they were some con- 
siderable size. The animal was standing with his nose extended; the lips 
were swollen ; he was suffering a good deal of pain, and quite unable to swal- 
low. The pulse was slightly increased (about 40), probably from excitement 
of having his mouth interfered with. Otherwise he appeared healthy. He 
had no cough or cold. The symptoms were certainly not those of any ordinary 
illness, and I considered they could only have been produced by a strong 
irritant having been administered to the horse. On Tuesday the animal 
appeared better. The tongue was not so large, and he was in less pain. On 
attempting to drench the horse with milk, a large quantity of mucus and pus 
came from the back of the throat, as if an abscess had discharged itself. The 
horse swallowed better, but did so with evident pain and difficulty. From 
that time the mouth and throat improved, but when the horse was able to take 
food, however light and digestible, he immediately showed signs of great 
abdominal pain. This continued for several days, and was accompanied by a 
gradual rise of temperature. These attacks have now passed off, and the horse 
is making satisfactory recovery. 

‘The teeth could have had nothing to do with this illness, and there was 
nothing to lead. me to believe such was the case. 

‘All symptoms which Orme exhibited were those that would have been 
produced by an irritant poison, and, in my opinion, this, and nothing else, was 
the cause of his trouble.” 
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For the credit of horse-racing, it is to be hoped that the case 
will be found to be one of disease—though rather an unusual 
one—or injury, and not of malicious poisoning. In human 
and animal medical practice such cases are met with, though 
by no means frequently, and are not ascribed to the adminis- 
tration of noxious agents with felonious intent. 

A more definite instance of presumed horse poisoning is 
now being tried in the Criminal Court, and has reference to 
insuring the lives of horses during transit by sea. Horses 
had been insured for large sums on their voyage to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and all died on the voyage. A second lot 
having been similarly insured, and suspicion having been 
excited, a veterinary was sent on board zzcognifa, to the 
groom in charge atanyrate. One of the horses was taken ill, 
and showed symptoms of strychnine and aconite poisoning, 
but recovered; soon after it was again seized with illness, and 
died. The veterinary surgeon then revealed himself, a Aosé- 
mortem examination was made of the animal, and the contents 
of the stomach and intestines were retained and sealed up. 
On examination of the groom’s luggage, a bottle of tincture 
of aconite was found, and when the ingesta were analysed, 
on arrival of the ship at the Cape, strychnine and aconite 
were discovered. None of the other horses died, but when 
valued at the Cape they were pronounced to be almost worth- 
less, while the person to whom they were nominally consigned 
there knew nothing whatever about them. As this case is 
also undergoing legal investigation, we cannot give it more 
notice ; but these and other instances show how necessary it 
is for veterinary surgeons to be cognisant of the importance 
of toxicology. Among the several foolish propositions recently 
launched by those who do not fully understand the require- 
ments of the veterinary practitioner, or his position, has been 
one to abolish chemistry and botany from the curriculum of 
the veterinary student in this country. Such a proposal, of 
course, would not be listened to for a moment in any other 
country; but the great advantages both of these subjects con- 
fer, with regard to toxicology and other branches of veterinary 
medicine, renders it imperatively necessary that they be 
retained, and their study made, if need be, more thorough 
and practical. Veterinary medicine embraces a very wide 
range of subjects, each of which should be fully compre- 
hended by those who practise it, in order that they may meet 
the requirements expected from them. 
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RECENT RESEARCHES PUBLISHED ON DISEASES OF THE EYES 
IN ANIMALS.* 


BY MM. BARRIER AND GUENOT, VETERINARY-SURGEONS, FRENCH ARMY. 
(Continued from page 334.) 
Use of Mydriatics. 


These are used in ophthalmoscopic examinations tor the following reasons : 

1. They stop or diminish the movement of the iris. 

2. In consequence, there is a brighter illumination of the back of the 
eye, and its deeper parts are made more accessible to the view. 

3. It is necessary to determine the existence of syneehia (adhesion of 
the iris to the lens) to examine the whole of the contour of the lens, 
as by this means the first assertions of cataract are often discovered ; 
and this cannot be done without first artificially dilating the pupil. 

Mydriasis (artificial dilation of the pupil) is easily caused by placing a few 
drops of solution of atropine 1 °/, into the eye. The only inconvenience 
likely to be caused is, that in animals in which the lachrymal canal is very short, 
such as the cat and dog, a portion may penetrate from the non-vita, the 
back of the mouth; and for several minutes cause great salivation. This, 
however, can be prevented by putting the finger for a few moments on the 
puneta lachrymalia. 

Note. I find it dangerous to ride or drive a horse, whose pupil has been 
dilated, for several hours afterwards, on account of his shying at objects, and 
the inability there appears to be of his seeing where to put his feet. 

It has been proposed to use hyrochlorate of cocaine, which acts much 
quicker, and the effects of which last longer than atropine; but this drug has 
a great drawback, as it splits the cornea and causes desiccation of the super- 
ficial epithelium. 

Alcaloid solutions used as mydriatics should be made with water contain- 
ing 3 °/, of borax, or ,.,, of corrosive sublimate, and can be kept for a long 
time without undergoing any change. One to five drops is sufficient generally; 
but in old subjects, whose pupils are sluggish, it is sometimes necessary to 
repeat the application, if after a few minutes it is seen that the first has no 
effect. 


Examination of the back of the normal eye with the Ophthalmoscope. 


This presents three parts for consideration :— 

1. The point of insertion of the optic nerve, the optic disc. 
2. The tapetum. 
3. The choroid. 

The optic disc is situated below and to the outside of the posterior axis of 
the globe of the eye; and to bring it into view, the eye must be looked at 
from above, inwards, the light being turned in the same direction. With the 
natural light it is of an orange colour, with the artificial light of a reddish- 
yellow. It is clearer at the centre than the margin, and appears spotted with 
the meshes of the Lamina crebosa. There are two principal patches situated 
in the centre—the margins of which are not clearly defined—of a clear red 
colour, with others that have a grey reflection. The number of these patches 
varies ; but in every case the greater the number the smaller is each individual 
patch. They are caused by the reflection of the light on the large vessels 
running in the substance of the optic disc. 

The optic disc of the hare is remarkable for the large number of vessels 
which find exit from its external and middle third in a stellate form. It is not 


’ 
__* Translated from the Recueil de Méd. Vétérinaire, by Veterinary-Captain J. A. Nunn, D.S.O. 
F.R.C.V.S., Principal, Lahore Veterinary College. 
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possible to distinguish the arteries from the veins, as there is no pulsation 
visible. 

The form of the optic disc in the hare is elliptical, with the largest 
diameter horizontal, double the length of the vertical. 

Round the border of the disc an expansion of the sclarotic ring, in the 
form of a sickle, is often seen, limited sometimes to the outside sector of the 
pupillary circumference, sometimes extending above, and even inwards. 

The dimensions of the disc are used as a unit to determine the extent of 
lesions seen in the interior of the eye. As, for instance, we can say that a 
spot of ecchymosis in the retina measures one diameter of the dise in breadth 
by half a diameter in length. The optic disc of the hare differs from that of 
man, in having no excavation (central fossa). 

The optic disc of the dog is more of the shape of an isosceles triangle, with 
rounded off-angles. The base of the triangle is where the optic nerve enters 
the globe of the eye, and its apex the expansion of the nerve in fine bundles. 

The veins and the arteries are early distinguishable, the latter being very 
fine, of a deep red-colour, very nearly straight, and with a regular dichotomous 
division ; the veins, on the other hand, are larger, of a deeper colour, more 
moving in their passage, and irregular in their division. 

The vessels arise from the middle third; those that pass up above are 
almost always single at their oregine; the lateral and inferior branches very 
often have a common root. The optic disc of the dog is slightly excavated, 
without, however, having a true central fossa, as in man. In some cases, the 
angles of the optic disc are so rounded that its general figure is modified, and 
it is then irregularly oval, in place of being triangular. The colour of the 
optic disc of the dog is a greyish-red ; a little clearer in the centre. A fairly 
well-marked veinous pulsation can be seen very clearly; this peculiarity is 
interesting to remember. 

The optic disc of the cat is small, round, and of a clear grey colour. As in 
the dog, the veins can be distinguished from the arteries. 

The optic disc of ruminants is an ill-defined patch the size of a pea; the 
vessels that go to the retina cover it in a stellate form. 

[he tapetum in the horse is in the form of a triangle, the base of which is 
straight, and the sides join in an arch to form the apex. The base is ona 
level with the superior edge of the disc, sometimes a little more, and some- 
times a little less ; its dimensions are 7 to 74 diameters of the disc. 

As seen by the ophthalmoscope, the tapetum is a little smaller than natural, 
and of a green colour; natural light gives it a bluish tinge. This colour is 
more distinct in certain points than in others, and it gives this part of the 
retina a spotted aspect, making it look like a net, of which the meshes have a 
black, violet, or red colour. These spots are caused by the small vessels 
passing behind the tapetum in a perpendicular direction. There are other 
spots, smaller and more confluent, formed by groups of pigment cells on 
the retina, The tapetum itself is free from vessels, which are only seen on 
its margin coming from the choroid. The tapetum of ruminants is the same 
as that of the hare. 

In the dog its colour varies, generally it is white ; but sometimes it is a 
reddish-yellow, or golden tinge. Altogether, it sometimes resembles a rough 
Mosaic, in which the differing colours alternate with each other. In the 
dog the area of the tapetum is badly marked out. It is chiefly found in 
the neighbourhood of the disc. The tapetum of the cat is of a greenish-blue 
colour. The choroid, which is nut covered with the tapetum, occupies the 
rut of the back of the eye. In the hare, the upper part, which has no 
pigment, is red, sometimes orange ; the rut is dark. The depth of colour seen 
depends on the coat of the animal. Sometimes clear patches are seen below 
the disc; there are detached islets of the tapetum enclosed in the choroid. 
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IV.—DIAGNOSIS OF DISEASES OF THE EYE. 

The diseases of the accessory organs of the eye are generally simple and 
easy to distinguish; but those of the refracting medium and the deeper 
parts of the globe of the eye offer certain difficulties to the beginner. 

Examination of the Cornea. 

Defects in the curvature of the cornea cause corresponding defects in the 
vision, known as Astigmatism. Sometimes different sections of the cornea 
in consequence of their abnormal curvature, have different refracting powers 
to those of the other mediums of the eye; this is irregular, astigmatism. 
In all probability in animals with a round pupil, the curvature of the cornea 
on the horizontal and vertical diameter is almost equal. On the contrary, in 
animals with an elliptical pupil, there is a difference in the curvature on the 
two diameters. Berlin and Wolfskehl have recently demonstrated that in the 
hare and cat, the curvature of the cornea in a horizontal direction is less than 
that in the vertical, and the last of these authors states that there is the 
same difference in the eyes of the calf. 

Animals with astigmatic eyes are by nature given elongated pupils to 
remedy what otherwise would be an inconvenience. The pupil, when con- 
tracted, forms a narrow slit, which cuts off the superfluous rays of light, and 
only admits those necessary for the vision. 

To measure the astigmatism of the cornea, the flame of a candle is used. 
If a lighted candle is brought near the eye, one sees that as the refrangibility 
of the cornea increases, that is to say, the greater degree of convexity there is 
in the cornea, the smaller the reflected image of the candle is. The instru- 
ment called the keratoscope is used to measure the astigmatism of the cornea, 
and is constructed on this principle. It consists of a disc covered with a 
number of concentric rings alternately black and white, with an opening in 
the centre, and a handle to hold it by like the ophthalmoscope. The animal 
to be examined is placed before an open door or window, the observer holds 
the keratoscope about a foot away from the eye, and looking through the hole 
in the centre sees a diminished image of it reflected on the cornea. If the 
convexity of the cornea is regular, the reflection of the circles of the kerato- 
scope will also be regular; if on the other hand, the convexity of the cornea 
is irregular, the circles of the keratoscope are turned into ellipses, the 
position of the long axes of which depend on the degree of curvature of the 
principal meridian of the cornea. A disc with black and red lines running 
from the centre to the circumference is also used to measure the degree of 
astigmatism present. During the examination a slight rotatory motion is 
given to the disc. If the convexity of the cornea is irregular, the image of 
the lines will alternately become longer and shorter, and by this means the 
degree of astigmatism may be judged. 

In certain cases the curvature of the cornea is so great that no instrument 
is necessary to observe it. The cornea may have the form of a cone of 
which the apex is slightly flat ; in this case the image formed by the kerato- 
scope is much smaller in the centre than at the edges. 

The curvature of the cornea may be so great that it resembles a sphere 
placed within the eyelids, which are unable to completely close over it. 

On the other hand, a flattening of the cornea is sometimes seen, the result 
of retraction of its substance, which is seen as a sequel to certain injuries. 

Another modification of the cornea is caused by cedematous infiltration of 
its periphery, which is seen in bad cases of conjunctivitis. Examination of 
the cornea with a lamp will detect any traces of inflammation in its substance. 

Examination of the Lens. 

The first thing in the examination of the lens is to ascertain if it is in its 

proper position or if it has been displaced. 
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In a case of dislocation of the lens with complete disappearance, well- 
marked hypermetropia is observed on examination with the ophthalmoscope, 
and with the naked eye the details of the depth of the eye under examina- 
tion are seen with great clearness. 

This form of dislocation can also be recognised by means of the images of 
Purkinge and Sanson, as the third or inverted image of the flame of the 
candle is completely absent. It would naturally be expected that the second 
erect image reflected from the anterior face of the lens would be also absent. 
[his is not the case as the vitreous humour takes the place of the lens, 
bulging in a rounded form into the opening of the pupil and acting as a 
bi-convex lens and producing an erect image, which, however, is much more 
indistinct than that formed by the crystalline lens. 

Complete dislocation of the lens is also indicated by a well-marked displace- 
ment of the iris,as it no longer hasany support behind, and in consequence, the 
anterior diameter appears deeper than natural, as complete dislocation of the 
lens is generally into the posterior chamber. 

The dislocated lens will at first stay transparent, but sooner or later it 
gets cloudy. Sometimes it is raised up by quick or sharp movements of the 
eye, and floats about in the vitreous humour, which becomes thinner and more 
watery than natural, and by the constant contact it has with the ciliary body, 
chronic irritation is established in that organ. In some cases of dislocation of 
the lens it falls forward into the anterior chamber, and becomes adherent to 
the cornea. In some cases, where the cause of dislocation is a blow, the 
sclerotic is ruptured and the lens escaping through the rent in its fibres, forms 
a tumour under the conjunctiva. 

Partial dislocation of the lens is easily seen with the ophthalmoscope and 
lateral iliumination. The edge of the dislocated lens is seen across the 
luminous back of the eye in the form of the are of a circle, dividing the 
pupil in two, and in such a case a double view of the optic disc will be 
obtained as the rays of light reflected from the back of the eye pass through 
two different refracting media. 

The very slighest nebulosity, or mark on the capsule or in the substance 
of the lens, must be considered as a cataract, either formed or commencing. 
This must not, however, be confounded with false cataracts, which consist of 
an opacity on one of the faces of the lens which remains healthy in the structure. 

Astigmatism of the lens, which was first described by Berlin, is caused 
by irregularities or defects in the structure of the lens, and by ophthalmoscopic 
examination is characterised by first a well-marked distorted view of the 
structures in the back of the eye, not in proportion with the movements of the 
eye of either the patient or the observer. Second, a reflection visible in the 
interior of the lens. 

Astigmatism of the lens is commonly seen in old horses, and is both 
regular and irregular, and where the eye is examined by the ophthalmoscope, 
curves and irregularities are seen on the edge of the optic disc, and with every 
movement of the eye these curves displace each other giving the border of 
the disc the appearance of having an undulatory movement. 

Examination of the Vitreous Humour. 

The following are the chief affections of the vitreous :— 

1. Muscze bolitantes (poussieres). The deep parts of the eye appear 
opaque, as if seen through a light mist or a thin veil. When amove- 
ment is made of the eye, a quantity of very fine granules are seen 
turning over each other rapidly and gradually settling down at the 
most dependent part of the ball of the eye, like particles of dust 
raised by the wind would do. 

2. Floculii in the vitreous. 
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3. Membranes of a black colour in the humour, that keep on winding and 
unwinding on themselves like a curtain, often, by their number, 
rendering an examination of the eye difficult. 

4. Diffusion of the vitreous, which is more embarrassing than any of the 
other complaints of the vitreous for ophthalmoscopic examination, 
as it marks all the details of the deeper structures of the eye. 

Synchisis scintillant is one of the most curious phenomena that is seen in 
vitreous. It is present in both healthy and diseased eyes. In healthy eyes it 
is to be looked on as a sign of senility. In making an ophthalmoscopic 
examination of the vitreous humour with a dim light, a great number of bright, 
sparkling points are seen, making the back of the eye appear as if studded 
over with stars; and a movement of the eye will cause these stars to turn 
over each other, looking like snow-flakes over which a sunbeam is passing. 
These shining points are crystals of cholesterine and tyrosine suspended in 
the humour, and which strongly reflect the light. 

Simple synchisis is characterised by the liquefaction of the vitreous and the 
ease with which the flakes that are floating in the humour move about in it. 
Generally, also, the degree of tension of the globe is much diminished. 

Schampp states that he has seen true ossification of the vitreous. 

Rules for diagnosing the different diseases of the refracting medium :— 

1. The examination of the eye by both the straight and inverted image 
makes the different alterations of the middle portions appear very 
small. 

. To extend the area of observation the pupil must be dilated. 
Without this precaution lesions that are situated on the borders of 
the lens will escape notice. 

3. The light used should not be very bright and the reflection from the 
mirror not strong. Ifthe interior of the eye is too brightly illuminated, 
it is very possible that slight opacities may be obscured by the image 
reflected from the cornea and be overlooked. 

4. As a general rule when one is observing refractive media, it is best, if 
possible, to avoid using corrective lenses behind the ophthalmoscope, 
as they always, to a greater or less degree, obscure slight opacities. 

5. If the eye to be examined is affected with conjunctivitis, the upper 
eyelid should be pulled two or three times over the cornea, so as to 
wipe away any flakes of mucous that may be on it. If this 
precaution is neglected, these flakes covering the cornea are 
illuminated behind by the rays of light reflected from the bottom 
of the eye, forming a shadow that is very likely to be confounded 
with deeper seated opacities when an ophthalmoscopic examination 
is made. 

6. Lesions of the refractory media generally appear black when illu- 
minated by indirect light. The same also is the case in those lesions 
and opacities that are illuminated by the rays of light reflected from 
the retina, for in these cases the observer really only sees their 
shadow. Complete opacities are, however, an exception to this rule, 
as they appear to be bright, being illuminated directly by the light 
from outside the eye. 

7. To determine the exact seat of opacities when rendered visible 
by lateral illumination, the eye must be made to _ rotate. 
When the eye, for example, is carried to the left, the 
anterior half of the globe of the eye moves to the left, while the 
posterior half makes a corresponding movement to the right. The 
axis on which the globe of the eye revolves passes directly behind the 
posterior face of the crystalline lens, and the two hemispheres of 
the eye, the anterior and posterior, move in opposite directions to 
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each other. It therefore follows that when an opacity or lesion is 
seen to move in the direction of the eye, it is in the anterior 
hemisphere. When, on the Contrary, it is seen to move inthe reverse 
direction, it is situated in the posterior hemisphere. 

8. The lesions and opacities of the refractive media are divided into fixed 
and moveable. Fixed lesions are those that have no other movement 
that those imparted to them by the eye itself ; moveable lesions are 
those that possess an independent motion, and which continue to move 
after the globe of the eye is at rest. 

g. Opacities situated exactly on the axis of rotation of the globe 
of the eye are sometimes difficult to locate, whether they 
are situated on the posterior portion of the lens, or the 
anterior portion of the vitreous humour, and in this case the 
three images of Parkinge and Sanson are brought into use. If the 
third inverted image is visible, then it may be concluded that the 
opacity is situated in the vitreous. Sometimes when the opacity is 
well marked and large, it appears on the posterior surface of the 
crystalline lens like a flake of glass, and the third image which is 
usually pale and feeble, then appears with an unusual brilliancy. 

10. When an opacity formed of a number of very fine granules exists 
between the optic disc and the eye of the observer, the disc appears 
larger than natural and of a dark-red colour. The _ physical 
phenomenon that causes this appearance is the same that gives 
the sun an enlarged and red appearance when it rises or sets 
behind a bank of vapour. 

Examination of the Iris and Ciliary Body. 

A common lens is all that is necessary. Besides observing the powers of 
contraction and expansion of the iris, an undulatory movement of its length, 
with disappearance of the crystalline lens, is sometimes seen. The iris is 
sometimes the seat of lesions and adhesions due to inflammation, also of 
tumours. The iris may also be completely or partly absent. In this last 
case this anomaly must not be confounded with simple inversion which is 
sometimes seen. The pupil sometimes is not in the centre of the eye, and it 
may be either double or triple from old adhesions. 


Examination of the Optic Nerve and Retina. 


The alterations that take place in the optic nerve of the horse are not well 
understood. In the dog there is a special affection of the optic disc; that 
was first recognized by Eversbuch and Westrum, which consists of an 
inflammatory infiltration of the extremity of the optic nerve with projection of 
the optic papilla into the posterior chamber. This is easily recognised with 
the ophthalmoscope. 

Schindelka has described in the horse under the term neuro retinitis, a 
case of inflammation of the optic nerve, and the neighbouring parts of the 
retina. The affection is characterised by a well-marked injection of the optic 
papilla, by loss of transparency of the neighbouring parts, and a slight 
opacity of the vitreous humour. Inflammation of the optic nerve generally 
ends in atrophy of the optic papilla ; the nerve elements gradually disappear, 
and after the lapse of a little time nothing is left but a white disc, covered 
over with grey spots. 

Ophthalmoscopic observations of inflammation of the retina are very 
limited. What are usually observed are inflamed points, congestion of the 
vessels of the retina, and several patches of hoemorrhage. As a sequel to 
congestion, there is a serous or purulent infiltration, or even a fibrinous 
exudation over the surface of the retina, which loses the characteristic 
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transparent appearance it has in a healthy state, and appears either grey or 
white. On account of the intimate connection between the retina and the 
choroid, it is easy to understand how inflammation in one case involves the 
other. 

Ecchymosis of the retina is frequently seen as the result of contusions. 

Diseases of the heart sometimes cause derangement of the circulation of 
the retina, and even hemorrhage. Certain infectious diseases do the same ; 
and the petechiz, which are the results, are sometimes scattered irregularly 
over the whole of the back of the eye, and sometimes grouped in a 
regular manner round the optic disc. Their colour, which is at first a 
bright red, becomes darker as absorption goes on. 

Separation of the retina may take place from various causes: such as 
blows and contusions, exudations or hemorrhages between the retina and 
choroid, shrinking of the vitreous humour, tumours in the choroid, &c. 
This separation may be complete or partial, and a very common cause of it is 
periodic ophthalmia. 

The reason why it is rot more commonly diagnosed is that the opacity of 
the cornea and the crystalline prevents its being seen. When this accident 
takes place, the eye-ball atrophies and becomes soft from the liquefaction of 
the vitreous humour, and the pupil reflects a green colour, from the changes 
that take place in the refracting media of the eye. In all cases the displaced 
retina appears as an irregularly folded curtain of a grey colour, moving with 
every motion of the eye, and to a more or less degree hiding the optic disc. 


Examination of the Choroid. 

Nothing is known definite about recent inflammations of the choroid, on 
account of the difficulties there are in observing it, as it is only with difficulty 
that we can get a view of old-established lesions of that part of the eye. 
Eversbach has recorded a case, choroidites, which he calls disseminated 
probably on account of its form and extent. The appearances are patches of 
a clearer colour than the reddish-brown background of the eye, with spots of 
pigment of a dark colour in their centre and edges. Ruptures of the choroid 
are easily diagnosed, as the sclerotic is seen through the rent. 





HORSE-BREEDING IN HUNGARY. 


A REPoRT of horse-breeding in Hungary, by Major D. Dawson, the English 
Military Attaché at the Austrian Court, informs us that the Kingdom of 
Hungary, 125,039 square miles in extent, has 30 per cent. of its area covered 
with high mountains, 20 per cent. hills and fertile valleys, 15 per cent. fertile 
land, intersected by hills and grass prairies, and the rest treeless plains. The 
great plains, though fertile, are subjected to prolonged periods of drought, 
which results in deficiency of pasture, and good crops cannot be depended upon. 
These conditions are not favourable for horse-breeding; yet the natural 
predilection of the inhabitants for the horse, and the poor communications of 
the country, have, together, brought about the present satisfactory results. 
The railways of Hungary are comparatively few and the roads very bad, those 
of the great plains being almost impossible to keep in order, owing to the 
absence of stone. It is, therefore, quite natural for the people to occupy 
themselves with horse-breeding, and their preference for the light draught and 
saddle horses of Oriental type is logical; as these animals enable them to 
cover the long sandy stretches in the dry season, and to get through the mud 
in the rainy season. 

According to the last census, Hungary had 2,158,000 horses, or 385 per 
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square mile—Austrian—and 140 per 1,000 inhabitants. This average varies 
greatly in different districts; for example, in the county of Mormoras there 
are only 80 horses per square mile, and 68 per 1,000 inhabitants ; while in 
Torontal there are 1,228 horses per square mile, and 354 per 1,000 inhabitants, 
For the maintenance of the breeding establishments, organisation of races, 
bestowal of prizes, etc., the Hungarian Parliament grants an annual subsidy 
of £220,000. The total expenses of the breeding establishments, including 
their own revenue, amount to £160,coo, the State thus contributing a sum of 
£60,000 annually in prizes, etc. Besides this subsidy there is a special 
national fund available, used chiefly in aid of breeding thoroughbred stock. 
The administration of this fund is in the hands of a civilian commission, and 
the State only exercises a supervision over it. The fund amounts to about 
£40,000, and its revenues are used principally for purchasing thoroughbreds 
in England, or the Continent. These are sold at auction to the breeders of 
the country. Since the establishment of the fund, five thoroughbred stallions 
and 100 thoroughbred mares have been purchased. These stallions and 
mares are kept in the stud farm of the fund at Kapostzai-Mejyes, near Buda- 
Pesth. The administrative council of this fund is also authorised to spend 
money on race-meetings, prize-giving, etc., in fact, everything in horse- 
breeding interests. The fund itself cannot be touched except by authority of 
the Government and King. 

There are at present ten racecourses in Hungary, 250 horses in training, 
and 30 training stables. The Government grants annually £4,000 in prizes, 
the Government grand prize being £400. In addition, a considerable number 
of prizes and stakes are given by private societies and individuals. 

For encouraging the smaller breeders, annual shows for prizes are held in 
48 different places, for which purpose the Government contributes £2,000 
annually. These prizes are awarded under management of the Provincial 
Commissions. On the occasion of the shows, the Government buys a number 
of yearling stallions. These are taken to the stud farm of Mezzéhegyes, and 
kept until four years old, when the best are sold for moderate sums, payable 
in instalments, to those communities specially interested in breeding. 

The principal private stud farms in Hungary are about 150 in number. In 
these, thoroughbred and half-bred English and Arabs are bred; also crossed 
Arab, English, Spanish, Hungarian, and Norman breeds. These studs contain 
more than 5,000 well-bred mares. Horse fairs are held annually in 50 different 
places, and the number of horses brought for sale averages annually over 
100,000 horses. 





SWIMMING EXERCISE FOR LAME HORSES. 


THERE is no novelty in training horses for hunting, and even for racing, in 
order to spare their legs and feet, by giving them a certain amount of 
swimming exercise every day. We well remember that, so long ago as_ 1858, 
when stationed at the Curragh Camp, Ireland, a noted sportsman near that 
place was in the habit of exercising his hunters in the canal near Newbridge, 
instead of on the road; he had done so for years, and boasted that at the end 
of a hunting season his horses had sounder legs and feet than horses which 
had been exercised on ferra firma. And exercising lame ‘horses by causing 
them to swim, and especially if affected with supposed shoulder lameness, 1s 
as old asthe days of Farriery. In America the treatment has received 
some notice, and has, in at least one instance, been carried out in a systematic 
manner. The Breeder and Sportsman of San Francisco gives us a descrip- 
ion of the swimming tank on the famous Souther ranch in California. It is 
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built of concrete, and is about 8 feet deep, 20 feet wide, and 90 feet long. 
There are suitable pipes for emptying and filling it, and facilities for warming 
the water. The horse is taken in and out from a platform at one side; salt 
water is frequently used, as it acts like a tonic on the horses. In swimming, 
the horse takes the same, or even more active exercise than he would in 
trotting on the track, while there can be no injury to the feet or limbs. It has 
frequently happened, says this periodical, that famous racehorses have been 
taken lame during the season—so lame that it was necessary to give them 
complete rest for fear of injuring their feet, as they surely would if exercised 
on hard ground. When these horses fell lame, it was of course supposed 
that their season was ended, fortwo or three weeks of idleness would certainly 
unfit them for rapid work. It was a great surprise, therefore, when they 
turned up in perfect training and entirely recovered from their lameness. At 
first there was a great mystery about the treatment, but it was soon learned 
that the horses were made to swim every day, and thus received all the work 
they needed, and at the same time preventing injury to limbs and feet from 
concussion on hard ground. 





LINGUATULES OR PENTASTOMES IN THE OX AND SHEEP. 


THe Linguatule or fentastome, as is well known, in its several varieties is 
found in various species of the domesticated animals, and in different parts of 
the body. The adult female of the Zimguatula tenioides deposits its ova in 
the nasal cavities of the dog—most frequently the sheep-dog—wolf, and fox, 
which are the hosts or bearers of the parasite, and these ova being expelled 
along with mucus during the fits of sneezing, excited by the presence of the 
creature, they fall on the grass, and are ingested along with this herbage by 
herbivorous animals. So that the larve are found inthe viscera of these 
mammals, and particularly in the liver, lungs, mesenteric glands, intestinal 
walls, and beneath the splanchnic serous membranes. A special description 
of them and their action will be found in the English edition of Neumann’s 
work on the Parasites of the Domesticated Animals, just published. We have 
only now to notice some observations by Ostertag, which have appeared in a 
recent number of the Zeztschr ft f. Fleisch n. Milchygiene. That excellent 
observer has been pursuing his researches at the Berlin Abattoir, and he notes 
that the parasites are found most frequently in the mesenteric glands of the ox 
and sheep, the liver being more rarely invaded, and then always to a much less 
extent. The lesions he observed in the glands were granules or nodules, the 
size of a millet seed or a pea, grey or yellowish in colour, and caseous or 
calcified, wholly or in part. In the recent nodules the parasites were sur- 
rounded by a friable tissue, but in the older ones they were imbedded in a 
purulent or calcareous mass. Neither this mass, nor the nodule in the glands, 
was encapsuled, as in the liver and spleen, and they rarely contained blood. 
When the calcification was complete, nothing was found in the nodules but 
the characteristic d¢ébvis. In some instances, the linguatules also occupied the 
lumbar and iliac glands. 

Ostertag directs attention to the likelihood of these lesions being mistaken 
for tubercles; but on carefully incising the non-calcified nodules, the numerous 
parasites will be exposed. When these parasites have emigrated, nodules 
similar to tubercles are no longer visible, but in their stead are flat cicatrises. 
Ostertag insists on the affected organs being destroyed, as their consumption 
is dangerous for dogs, and even for mankind. 
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TUBERCULIN AND MALLEIN AS A MEANS OF DIAGNOSIS. 


Tue New York correspondent of Zhe Lancet mentions that in a herd of 
choice Jersey cattle kept near Philadelphia, one cow died, and on examination 
she was found to have had tuberculosis. A veterinary surgeon examined the 
herd, but could detect no evidences of the disease in the other cattle. But, 
as an aid in diagnosis, he employed tuberculin, and found reaction in six 
cases. These animals were slaughtered, and all but one were found to be 
suffering from tuberculosis. The exceptional case was not fully determined. 
These six cattle were believed to bein perfect health by experts who subjected 
them to a thorough examination. This herd had been selected with the 
greatest care, many of the animals being imported. Every precaution had 
been taken to preserve the health of the stock and to increase their con- 
stitutional vigour. In-breeding has never been practised, and the greatest 
care had been taken to secure good ventilation, the choicest food, plenty of 
exercise, and pure water. Experts regularly examined the herd and every- 
thing pertaining to their health. In this instance the value of tuberculin in 
diagnosis seems to have been fully demonstrated. This experience has 
excited great interest among health officers, as it proves that there is a simple 
method of determining the condition of the herds which supply milk to cities. 
A question of importance has been raised in this connection—viz., as to the 
danger of using the milk of healthy cows that have been inoculated with 
tuberculin. The best authorities do not regard the milk in such cases as in 
the least affected. 

The Berlin correspondent of the same periodical states that, at the instance 
of the Government of Baden, numerous experiments have been made at 
Karlsruhe on cattle, with a view of testing the diagnostic value of tuberculin. 
All the animals which re-acted were slaughtered and found to be tuberculous, 
while those which did not re-act were also slaughtered and found to be free 
from tuberculosis. It appeared that a dose of at least four decigrammes was 
necessary, in order to produce a re-action in diseased animals. Two Russian 
veterinary surgeons, Kalning of Riga (who fell a victim to his experiments), 
and Hallmann of Dorpat, have applied the principle on which tuberculin is 
produced, and obtained from cultivations of glanders bacilli, a substance, 
called mallein, which produces a characteristic re-action in horses suffering 
from that disease, but not in others. 


BACTERIOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE British Medical Journal mentions that Dr. Edington, who was appointed 
Bacteriologist to the Cape of Good Hope Government, about twelve months 
ago, has established his laboratory at Grahamstown, where the Agricultural 
College Buildings were placed at his service. He has made excursions into 
the Stellenbosch and Constantia districts, in connection with his investigation 
of phylloxera, and has also visited the north-western frontier of the colony, to 
inquire into an outbreak of goat disease. He is now making a special study 
of the horse sickness, which has been so calamitously prevalent in South 
Africa of late years, and has already established that it is a contagious 
disease, which can always with certainty be reproduced by inoculation. The 
results of Dr. Edington’s further experiments are, it is said, awaited with keen 
interest in South Africa. We shall be greatly surprised, however, if horse 
sickness is found to be an inoculable disease, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, as our readers may remember, from the many reports upon it which 
have appeared in this journal, that all attempts to reproduce by inoculation 
have failed in Natal. Anthrax, which prevails there, is, of course, readily 
inoculable. 
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IODO-TANNIN IN THE DISTEMPER OF DOGS. 


GUILLERMOND speaks highly of the following prescription in the treatment of 
distemper in dogs : 


Iodine ~ - as oe as 2 grammes. 
Soluble extract of Ratanby ies ke 8 grammes. 
Sugar syrup +a 1,000 grammes. 


This iodo-tannic syrup is to be given every day in a dose of two or three 
teaspoonsful in coffee. 


PREPARATIONS OF IODINE IN THE TREATMENT OF 
H4MOGLOBINURIA. 


In the Berliner Thierarztlicher Wochenschrift for March 31st, Rackow des- 
cribes the remarkable results he has obtained in the treatment of hamoglo- 
binuria in the horse by the intra-tracheal injection of iodine in solution, as in 
the following formula : 

Iodine .. ira ea sa “6 a I gramme. 

Iodide of potassium .. wa or os 5 grammes. 

Water .. wt ee ae ea .. 100 grammes. 

This solution is administered in doses of 30 grammes a day, for three or 

four days. The results were so successful, that in every case recovery was 
complete, and no sequelz were observed. 


STRONTIUM AS A VERMIFUGE. 


Dr. LABORDE, according to the Berliner Thierarztlicher Wochenschrift, 
speaks very favourably of the use of salts of strontium as an anthelinintic for 
dogs. Herecommends the administration of phosphate of strontium in doses 
of 4 to Io grammes per diem for large dogs, mixed with the food. If it is 
desired to give it in fluid, then, as this preparation is not soluble, the strontium 
should be given in the form of lactate—25 grammes of the lactate of strontium 
to 300 grammes of distilled water, a few drops of glycerine being added to 
give it consistency. Two spoonsful daily are sufficient, and in five or six 
days the tapeworms are expelled. 





Redviews. 


NEUMANN’S PARASITES AND PARASITIC DISEASES OF THE DOMESTICATED 
ANIMALS. TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY GEORGE FLEMING, C.B., LL.D., 
F.R.C.V.S (London: Bailliere, Tindall & Cox.) 

We are certain that the members of the veterinary profession, no less than 
those of the medical profession, sanatarians and agriculturists, will welcome 
the appearance of Professor Neumann's extraordinary work in an English 
dress. The very important subject of parasitology has been far too much 
ignored by our profession in this country, and to those who were desirous of 
studying it, there was absolutely no book to which they could have access in 
the English language ; indeed, until the publication of Neumann's masterpiece, 
there was no complete treatise in any language; and the best proof of the 
need that existed for such a book, in France at least, is shown by the rapidity 
with which the first edition was expended, a secon® edition having been issued 
at the end of last year—that is, within three years of the publication of the 
first. And as evidence of the great merit of the work, in addition to its rapid 
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sale, it may be mentioned that the the author received the valuable Vernois 
prize from the Académie de Médicine in 1889, and the gold medal of the 
National Agricultural Society of France, as well as other flattering testimony 
ofits worth. It is, in every way, a complete treatise on the subject with which 
it deals. That is, in the introduction it treats upon everything in connection 
with parasites and parasitism in general. Vegetable and animal parasites, 
their habitats, degrees and modes of parasitism, etiology of parasitic diseases, 
and their symptoms, lesions and diagnosis, as well as prognosis, prophylaxis 
and treatment. Then follows a special description of the numerous parasites 
of the skin, the diseases they produce and everything relating to them, in beast 
as well as in bird, and even in man when they can be conveyed to him; 
similarly the parasites of the digestive apparatus, serous membranes, respira- 
tory and circulatory apparatuses, muscles, connective-tissue and bones, as 
well as of the nerve centres, organs of sense, and genito-urinary apparatus. 
The fullest and most recent information is given with regard to everything 
relating to this wide range of topics—in this English edition the information 
being brought up to last March. To illustrate the description, there are no 
fewer than 365 figures disseminated in the text, while the bibliography shows 
the immense amount of reading and research that have been expended in com- 
posing the work. There is nothing like it in human medicine; and in perusing 
it, one cannot help being struck by the fact that the veterinary profession on 
the Continent has laboured so successfully in this grand field, that the harvest 
produced in Neumann's work is almost entirely due to its members. The 
researches of such veterinary helminthologists as Railliet, Bailliet, Perroncito, 
Rivolta, Ziirn, Siedamgrotzky, Mégnin, Gerlach, and others mentioned in the 
book, are very numerous and of the highest importance. 

The minute descriptions of the almost innumerable parasites, their evolu- 
tion, metamorphoses and general life career, read like chapters in the romance 
of naturai history ; while the injuries they inflict, and the losses they occasion, 
are oftentimes startling and serious. All these features Neumann has traced 
with the hand of a master, and the enthusiasm of a devoted savant; so that 
his work is a monument of learning and research, such as the veterinary pro- 
fession in France may well be proud of. 

The appearance of the treatise in English should give an impetus to the 
study of helminthology in English-speaking countries, and thereby add largely 
to our knowledge ; as these countries are in every part of the world, embrace 
every climate, and doubtless have parasites infesting animals of which we 
know nothing. At any rate, there is now no excuse for neglecting the study 
of helminthology, as the work forms an excellent guide for the recognition of 
parasites and the diseases they induce; while the means for preventing their 
attacks, and for getting rid of them when they have been attacked, are ably 
delineated. 

The value and importance of Neumann's treatise cannot be over-estimated ; 
it is certainly the most scientific, interesting, and useful work that has graced 
veterinary literature for some years. It is needless to add that it is got up in 
excellent style as a text-book, and has complete indices of authors, illustra- 
tions and matter. 


NATURAL ORDERS OF PLANTS ARRANGED IN TABULAR Form. By E. F. 
DE Jonc. (Edinburgh: J. Thin. 1892.) 

Mr. De Jong, a teacher at the Edinburgh New Veterinary College, has pre- 
pared this booklet with the view of assisting veterinary students in mastering 
the natural orders of plants; as it appeared to him that these were the 
stumbling-block to most young men who presented themselves for their first 
examination, Though numbering twenty pages, yet it seems to us that the 
author has been successful in providing a key to the somewhat abstruse and 
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difficult subject of the natural orders of plants. By means of a skilfully- 
arranged diagrammatic table, he shows at a glance the divisions of the two 
sub-kingdoms—fhanerogamia and cryptogamia—into groups, classes, and 
sub-classes; while in a synopsis the dzcotyledones, monocotyledones, and 
acotyledones are distinguished from each other, and their characteristic features 
tabulated in a very convenient form. In an appendix, the medicinal and 
poisonous plants, as well as the commonest grasses, and the composition of 
hay, are similarly dealt with. The little work cannot fail to be of service to 
students who seek its aid, while to the graduate it will prove useful in refresh- 
ing the memory, or as a reference when time presses. 





Army Weterinary Department. 


Gazette, May 5th. 


Royai East KenT YEOMANRY CAVALRY.—Veterinary-Lieut. John Frederick 
Badger Moody, from the 4th West Riding of Yorkshire Artillery Volunteers 
(Western Division, Royal Artillery), to be Veterinary-Lieutenant. 

It is understood that the Government of India has definitely decided that 
Army Veterinary Officers joining the Civil Veterinary Department should, 
with the sanction of the Secretary of State, be entitled to the same furlough 
allowances as all military officers in civil employ—that is, to half-pay, with a 
minimum of £500 a-year. 

At the levée held by His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, at St. 
James's Palace, on May 12th, the following officers were presented by the 
Director-General of the Department: Veterinary-Lieutenants Joslen, J. 
Lawson, Marriott, Martin, Nuthall, and Seath. 


THE FELLOWSHIP DEGREE. 

At an examination held at the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, on 
April 28th, the following members obtained the Fellowship degree : Messrs. 
Wilson, Byerley, Howe, Page, Willows, Watchorn, Marriott, Jones, Beddard, 
Roberts. 





THE VETERINARY SANITARY SERVICE IN EGYPT. 

In the Report on the Progress of Reforms in Egypt, drawn up by Sir Evelyn 
Baring, and presented to Parliament, we are much pleased to observe that the 
Civil Veterinary Department, which is under the direction of Mr. Little- 
wood, M.R.C.V.S., receives a large amount of notice, and obtains unqualified 
praise. It appears to have been very successful in dealing with contagious 
diseases, and has managed, notwithstanding the very restricted means at its 
disposal, to suppress Foot-and-Mouth disease, Contagious Pleuro-Pneumonia, 
and Glanders. The last-named malady has for years been very troublesome, 
and has caused considerable loss among Army horses; it is, therefore, a 
matter for congratulation that it has at last been got rid of. 





Obituary. 


The following deaths have been reported:—J. Attwood, M.R.C.V.S., 
Bilston; G. Farrow, senr., M.R.C.V.S., Durham; T. White, M.R.C.V.S., 
Llangollen; D. Wyer. M.R.C.V.S., Folkingham ; and J. Gregory, M.R.C.V.S., 


Portsmouth. 
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Proceedings of the Roval College of Veterinary Surgeons 
and Veterinary Medical Societies, ete. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 
QUARTERLY MEETING OF COUNCIL, HELD APRIL 7TH, 1892. 
Veterinary-Colonel LAMBERT, C.B., President, in the chair. 


Present: Professors McCall, Penberthy, and Walley; General Sir Frederick 
Fitzwygram, Sir Henry Simpson, Veterinary-Captain Raymond, Messrs. 
Barford, Cartledge, Edgar, Fraser, Greaves, William Hunting, Kettle, Malcolm, 
Mason, Mulvey, Nisbett, J. F. Simpson, Peter Taylor, Trigger, Wragg, Mr. 
Thatcher (Solicitor), and Mr. A. W. Hill (Secretary). 

The SECRETARY read the notice convening the meeting. 

On the motion of Mr. PETER TAyYLor, seconded by Mr. MAson, the minutes 
of the previous meeting were taken as read and confirmed. 


Presentations. 


The SECRETARY announced the following presentations to the Library :— 
“Calendar of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain,” ‘ Registers of the 
Pharmaceutical Chemists and Chemists’ Druggists, 1892,” and “ Exterior of a 
Horse,” by Armand Goubaux and Gustave Barrier. 

On the motion of Mr. CARTLEDGE, seconded by Professor MCCALL, a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the donors. 


Absentees. 


The SEcRETARY stated that he had received letters from the following 
gentlemen regretting their inability to attend the meeting :—Dr. Fleming, 
Professor Williams, and Mr. Kidd. 

A letter was read from Mr. George Braune, holder of a certificate of the 
Highland Agricultural Society, asking that his diploma might be granted in 
the usual way. 

It was resolved that the diploma should be granted. 


Correspondence. 


The SECRETARY read a letter from Dr. Fleming stating that, having served on 
the Council for the period for which he was elected by the profession, and also 
having completed twenty-five years’ continuous service on the Council, he did 
not desire re-election. 

The SECRETARY read a letter from Mr. Kidd saying tha: at the quarterly 
meeting of Council in July he should move, “ That steps be taken by this 
Council to ascertain whether those persons whose names appear on the list of 
existing practitioners under the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881, have the right 
to use the title of veterinary surgeon.” 

The SECRETARY read a letter from the Central Veterinary Medical Society 
requesting that the Council might be informed that at a meeting held on the 
8th of April, two resolutions bearing upon the education were unanimously 
carried, the first in favour of higher general education, and the second in favour 
of a four years’ course of study. 

The SEcRETARY read a letter from the Solicitor, xe Methylated Spirit, con- 
taining the following communication from the Inland Revenue :—“ Having 
laid before the Board of Inland Revenue your last letter, I am directed in 
reply to acquaint you that the Board cannot support any change in the law in 
the direction suggested ; but they would be ready to consider favourably any 
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application for the use of methylated spirits by veterinary surgeons in the 
preparation of cattle medicines, provided the formula satisfies the Board that 
the medicine is not capable of being taken internally by human beings.” 

Mr. JAMES SIMPSON moved that a committee be appointed to go into the 
matter, in order that their brother practitioners might be advised how they 
should act. 

Mr. TRIGGER seconded the motion, which was agreed to; the committee 
appointed consisting of Mr. Wragg, Captain Raymond, Mr. Fraser, and Mr. 
James Simpson. 

Mr. HunTING asked if any letter had been received from the students at 
Camden Town about the examinations. 

The PRESIDENT said that a letter had been received suggesting certain 
alterations in the method of conducting the examinations. If they opened the 
door to students addressing the Council whenever they liked, there would be 
no end to the matter, and it would create want of discipline in the schools. 
Communications should be sent through the principals. 

Mr. HUNTING said he did not see why the students should have to send 
their communications through the principals. If students were going up for 
their diplomas, they ought to be acknowledged and have a /ocus stand. 


Nominations for the Council. 


The SECRETARY stated that seven gentlemen had to be elected, and that up 
to that date he had received the following nominations :—Mr. James Simpson, 
Mr. James Fraser, Professor James McCall, Professor Williams, Mr. Thomas 
Greaves, Mr. Charles Hartiey, Mr. Hedley, Mr. Donald, and Mr. T. H. 
Merrick. 

Communications from the Privy Council. 


The SECRETARY read a letter from the Privy Council, enclosing the follow- 
ing memorandum addressed to them by Sir Henry Simpson, and requesting 
the Council to turnish their lordships with any remarks thereon the College 
might desire to offer. 


“Memorandum regarding a Supplemental Royal Charter for the con- 
sideration of the Lords of Her Majesty's Most Honorable Privy 
Council. 


“| have protested against the grant of a Supplemental Royal Charter to 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and my protest was considered on 
Thursday, March 31st, when I was present. 

“The Council refused to give those twenty-three gentlemen (Fellows of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons) who have also protested, and who 
represent many others who would protest if invited, an opportunity to meet 
to decide upon the manner the clauses objected to should be modified ; that 
is to say, these gentlemen were not only refused a grant for out-of-pocket 
expenses, but refused also the use of the College Hall for a meeting, although 
many of those protesting were large donors to the fund for building the said 
hall.— Amongst those protesting are Fellows who hold or have held office as 
President, Vice-President, examiner, and teacher at the Veterinary College, 
as well as private practitioners of great repute. 

“Over sixty Fellows have written to me about the Charter, and only 
thirteen of these are in favour of accepting it in its present form. 

“It being impossible to bring the Fellows together, I beg to submit a pro- 
posal for a fair compromise, which would, I believe, meet the views of those 
who desire modifications. 

“I wish to add a few remarks as to the agitation which has resulted in the 
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application for a Supplemental Royal Charter, seeking to reverse, to a great 
extent, that of 1876. 

“In 1886 I moved in the Council— That the Parliamentary Committee be 
requested to consider the desirability of obtaining a new Charter for the 
following amongst other purposes: that members of the profession prior to 
August 23rd, 1876, be eligible for re-election to the Council of this College 
and to the Board of Examiners ; that members so elected shall, and all mem- 
bers of ten years’ standing on August 23rd, 1886, may be admitted to the 
Fellowship, subject to such rules and regulations as exist in a Charter granted 
to the Royal College of Surgeons in 1852 for a similar purpose.’ 

“ This was not agreed to, and I ceased to move in the matter, because I 
found that, whereas I simply wanted to do an act of justice’to a body of men 
who had sustained a deprivation of rights guaranteed to them on entry to the 
profession, others were contending that members who joined after 1876 had 
been deprived of rights, which is clearly a mistaken notion, as every man 
after 1876 ought to have known that on signing the undertaking to conform with 
the Charters, &c., he could only become a member of Council or an Examiner 
after he was twenty-six years of age, and after he had taken the Fellowship 
degree, which necessitates five years in practice before it can be taken. 

“The literature of the new Charter is a pamphlet by Mr. Hunting, a 
gentleman first elected to the Council in 1889, and he adopts the theory that 
the Fellowship degree ought to stand as a mark of honour only, and should 
not confer any privileges to Fellows, and that the reserving of privileges to 
Fellows is a deprivation and injustice to members. No one has ever attempted 
to point out that although veterinary surgeons enjoy the privilege of electing 
members of Council, many professions reserve that privilege for a higher 
degree. Neither has the bulk of the profession ever been informed that in 
the medical, legal, and other professions, it is recognised that the natural 
reward for obtaining higher degrees is the enjoyment of the posts of honour 
in the various professions. It thus comes about that the rank and file of the 
profession have been lashed into a fury at what has been described to them as 
a deprivation of their birthright, &c. 

“It is much to be regretted that the Royal College has never officially stated 
what the rights of members and Fellows were, and how. the honours went in 
other professions. 

“An appeal from Mr. Mulvey, a partisan of Mr. Hunting’s, resulted in 
about 1,150 replies being received, and as the Royal College has not taken 
steps to communicate the method of distributing honours in other professions, 
I think those replies cannot be ignored, and must be taken as a mandate from 
the members, subject, of course, to reasonable modification and due regard to 
existing interests ; and due regard also to the fact that in the veterinary pro- 
fession there is a lack of men of superior social and educational rank, and 
that these men will not be attracted to the profession if there is no reward 
for the attainment of a higher degree. No one will contend that there is any 
right to go beyond the mandate, and this, some clauses in the Supplemental 
Charter undoubtedly do. 

“At the annual election of six members for Council in May, 18891, Mr. 
Hunting, who had then started a weekly journal (the only other journals being 
monthly or quarterly scientific ones), directed that as none of the retiring 
members except one would make an unconditional promise to support his 
programme, they were to be dismissed. 

“ For the forthcoming election in May, he has directed that four old members 
are not to be supported, and has put up nominees. It will be seen from the 
return how the elections resulted last year, and how being fought this, Mr. 
Hunting’s paper says this week, ‘The result of the pending election will 
win or lose the Charter.’ 
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“ As regards what is called the ‘dual appointment,’ I think the Charter, 
1844, page 25, in Register of Veterinary Surgeons, prevents the necessity of a 
clause in a new Charter with reference to who shall be Examiners. 

“T trust their lordships will be pleased to direct the Royal College to send 
full information to everyone on the Register of Veterinary Surgeons, in a 
form to be approved by their lordships, of the rules for a higher degree in 
other professions, &c., when the good sense of the body may be relied on for 
a proper verdict and mandate, or that their lordships will deal with the subject 
promptly and put an end to further discord. 

“In response to my enquiry to the existing practitioners, I have received 
over 300 signed papers answering all the questions in the affirmative. A 
refusal to fix a limit of age will necessitate an amendment of the Veterinary 
Surgeons Act by partisans of existing practitioners. The Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons has down for discussion, at its next meeting, the following 
resolution, which is sure to create ill-feeling amongst the existing practitioners, 
while showing a disposition of a party in the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons to upset existing arrangements :—‘ That steps be taken by 
this Council te ascertain whether those persons whose names appear on the 
list of existing practitioners, under the Veterinary Surgeons Act, 1881, have 


the right to use the title of Veterinary Surgeon.’ 
“ HENRY SIMPSON.” 


Mr. HunTING said that one hardly knew whether to take the matter as a joke 
ornot. The only thing that prevented it from being taken as a humorous 
production was, that there were four or five statements in it that were utterly 
opposed to what was really the fact. First, Sir Henry Simpson told the Privy 
Council that his request was refused that the Fellows should meet in that 
room. Sir Henry Simpson knew perfectly well that any number of them could 
meet and try to arrange the matter. He entirely repudiated the suggestion 
that he had put up nominees, and he thought he could go so far as to say that 
he never suggested the Veterinary Profession should support a single man 
who was not supported by a Veterinary Medical Society. 

Every man that Sir Henry Simpson said he (Mr. Hunting) had nominated 
was really nominated and selected by half-a-dozen different Veterinary 
Medical Associations—those bodies which Sir Henry Simpson, in his better 
days, characterised as the voice of the profession. In the extract which Mr. 
Mulvey had read the other day, it would be remembered how 4/7. Simpson, as 
he then was, extolled the associations and said that they were the intelligence, 
brains, and voice of the profession ; whereas now he absolutely ignored them. 
He asked whether it was honest and fair for a member of the profession to 
raise up enmity between the existing practitioner and themselves? Capital 
had been made out of Mr. Kidd’s motion. There was no party in the Council 
which had supported Mr. Kidd—in fact there were not two men on the 
Council who supported him; and Sir Henry Simpson knew it when he made 
the statement. At the last Council meeting Sir Henry Simpson had proposed 
that the funds subscribed by the Fellows should be put into a separate bag 
and devoted to scientific research ; but he had since changed his opinion, and 
now suggested that the funds should be spent for the good of the profession. 
He (Mr. Hunting) did not suppose that anything the Council could say would 
affect the author of the letter to the Privy Council. It looked to him like the 
parting shot fired by a man when he had made up his mind to have done with 
a body of men. He anticipated that that would turn out to be the case, and 
he should be very glad if it were. 

Professor WALLEY said he presumed some answer would have to be sent to 
the Privy Council, and he would propose that the Council direct the: Sub- 
Committee to draw up an answer. 
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Mr. THATCHER said it would be necessary for the Council to give 
some broad indication of their views, so that the Sub-Committee could put 
them into shape. 

Mr. TRIGGER suggested that the Solicitor be instructed to draw up a reply, 
and that a special meeting of Council be called to approve of it. 

Mr. MULVEY moved that the matter be referred to the Sub-Committee, and 
that the Committee report to a special meeting of the Council. 

Mr. HunTING said that the Solicitor had already replied to one protest, and 
suggested that he should prepare the draft of another to be submitted to 
the Council. 

Mr. TRIGGER moved, “ That the Solicitor be instructed to prepare a reply 
to be submitted to a special meeting of the Council within fourteen days.” 

Mr. NISBETT seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 


Finance Committee. 

The SECRETARY read the report. 

Mr. Wracc moved, “That the report of the Finance Committee be 
received and adopted, and that cheques be drawn to meet the liabilities.” 

Mr. JAMES SIMPSON seconded the motion, which was carried. 

Registration Committee. 

The SECRETARY read the report, which recommended that prosecutions 
under Section 17 should be ordered against eight gentlemen. The committee 
had considered the case of a member of the College on a charge of conduct 
disgraceful in a professional respect, and deemed it a case for the consider- 
ation of the Council whether proceedings should be taken to remove his 
name from the Register. 

Mr. JAMES SIMPSON moved that the recommendations of the Registration 
Committee be adopted, and that the seal of the College be attached to the 
orders for prosecutions. 

Mr. TRIGGER seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

On the motion of Professor WALLEY, seconded by Mr. Mason, Mr. Beart’s 
case was referred to the Registration Committee, who were asked to investi- 
gate the matter and report to the Council, in pursuance of Sections 6 and 8 of 
the Veterinary Surgeons Act. 

Library and Museum Committee. 

The SECRETARY read the report, which stated that the cataloguing and 
arranging of the books was completed, as well as the arranging and cataloguing 
of the specimens in the museum. The Committee had approved of the photo- 
graphs selected by Captain Raymond and Mr. Hunting, and the estimate of 
the cost, £22 8s., was accepted. 

On the motion of Professor McCALL, seconded by Mr. Mason, the 
report was adopted. 

Examination Committee. 

The SECRETARY read the report, from which it appeared that the Com- 
mittee had resolved, “‘ That the principle of a four years’ course of study be 
adopted; that the question of the details be referred back to the Sub-Com- 
mittee ; and that the recommendation of the Sub-Committee as to the Matri- 
culation Examination, be received and adopted.” 

On the motion of Mr. EpGAr, seconded by Captain RayMonp, the report 
was adopted. 


Circulars to the Registered Practitioners and Members of Parliament in reply 
to Sir Henry Simpson's circulars. 


The following circular, which the Solicitor had been directed to draw up in 
reply to Sir Henry Simpson’s circulars, was submitted to the Council :— 
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“ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS, 
“to, Rep Lion Square, W.C., 
“ April 7th, 1892. 

“S1r,—The attention of the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons has been called to a circular letter purporting to be addressed by 
Sir Henry Simpson to the Registered Existing Practitioners of Veterinary 
Surgery, in which they are informed that the Royal College is presenting a 
petition for a Supplemental Charter, which alters an alleged arrangement 
made with them by the Veterinary Surgeons Act of 1881; and the circular 
goes on to state that in 1881 the Existing Practitioners were placed upon the 
Register of Veterinary Surgeons, and the Council of the College was invested 
with power to strike names off for breach of professional conduct, and to 
make regulations for future professional conduct. The writer further says 
that he was engaged in promoting the Veterinary Surgeons Act, and he and 
all others interested would have been very pleased, in the interest of Existing 
Practitioners, to have inserted a clause limiting the Council to Veterinary 
Surgeons who had been a reasonable number of years in practice; and that 
the reason why this was not done was that a Charter had been obtained in 
1876 by which no man could serve on the Council unless he was twenty-six 
years of age, and had been five years in practice, and had passed the Fellow- 
ship Examination, and this secured a fair tribunal. The circular then goes on 
to state that it is proposed to lower the grade and age for membership of 
Council, and to allow men of twenty-one years of age, or even less if the 
Council alter a Bye-law, to sit in judgment on Existing Practitioners and re- 
move their names from the Register; and that this is not all, for that it is pro- 
posed to make new regulations for their professional conduct, and this might 
prove harassing and vexatious to them in their calling if not dealt with ina 
forbearing spirit by men of long and varied experience in practice. 

“The Council feel that these statements, if uncontradicted or unexplained, 
might cause Registered Existing Practitioners alarm and uneasiness, for which 
there is no occasion. 

“ Section 6 of the Veterinary Surgeons Act of 1881, gives the Council the 
power to remove from the Register the names of persons whose names had 
been incorrectly entered, or had been fraudulently entered, or procured to be 
entered, or where the person had been guilty of an offence which, if committed 
in England, would be a misdemeanour or higher offence, or where a person 
registered was shown to be guilty, either before or after the passing of the 
Act, of any conduct disgraceful to him in a professional respect. This clause 
applies not only to Registered Existing Practitioners, but also to Fellows and 
members of the College, so that so far all are on an equal footing. 

“Section 7 gives the Council power to restore a name. 

“Section 8 of the Act provides that, before a name is either removed or 
restored, the facts of the case are to be investigated by a Committee of the 
Council, and this Committee is bound to hear the person concerned, if he so 
desires, and they have then to report to the Council. 

“The power to remove a name can even then only be exercised at a 
meeting of Council at which not less than two-thirds of the members are 
present, and with the consent of three-fourths of the members present, but 
not otherwise. As a further safeguard the person aggrieved has a right of 
appeal to the Privy Council. 

“It is incorrect to state or infer that at the time this Act was passed the 
Council consisted of Fellows only; it consisted of gentlemen elected indis- 
criminately from Fellows and members, for the clause of the Charter to which 
allusion is made in the circular, did not come into operation until the year 
1886, and during the period between 1881 and 1886 the name of only one 
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person registered as an Existing Practitioner was struck off the Register, and 
that upon his own application. 

“It is now proposed that members of College shall be eligible to be 
members of Council as well as the Fellows, and thus to restore things to the 
position as between 1881 and 1886, so that the tribunal will virtually be the 
same as that in existence at the passing of the Act. The Council think it 
hardly worth while to point out the extreme improbability of men of so little 
standing in the profession being elected as the circular would seem to imply. 

“With regard to the suggestion in the circular, that it is proposed to make 
new rules for professional conduct, there was a suggestion on the loth April, 
1890, that rules should be framed as to professional conduct, but no further 
step has been taken to carry out this resolution up to the present time; but 
these rules, when made, will apply not only to Existing Practitioners, but also 
to Fellows and members of the College, and will, of course, be subject to 
appeal to the Privy Council if they are contrary to the spirit of the Act. 

“In a former circular, also purporting to be issued by Sir Henry Simpson 
to Registered Existing Practitioners, a suggestion is made that, if the recipient 
desires the matter inquired into, he should send it on to the member of 
Parliament for his district, with a request that he (the M.P.) would communi- 
cate with Sir Henry Simpson immediately. Some Registered Existing 
Practitioners appear to have followed this advice, and it is possible you 
may have received some letter or circular from some Registered Existing 
Practitioner in your district, and this must be the excuse of the Council for 
troubling you with this communication. 


“ By order of the Council, 
“ ARTHUR W. HILL, Secretary.” 


The PRESIDENT asked if any member wished to make any remarks upon the 
circulars. 

Sir Henry SiMPson said if a circular was sent out at all, he thought it 
would have been better to say what the practice was in other professions. 
He considered it was a sort of counterblast to the circular he had sent out to 
a few gentlemen whom he knew to be respectable registered practitioners. 
He had sent out only about twenty, but this counterblast was going to be sent 
out to something like fourteen or fifteen hundred people. The circular 
proposed to be sent out was misleading in many respects. It stated, “ It is 
incorrect to state or infer that at the time this Act was passed the Council 
consisted of Fellows only.” He should like to know where he had stated or 
inferred that at the time the Act was passed the Council consisted of Fellows 
only. 

Mr. THATCHER said that Sir Henry Simpson had done so in his circular, 
and with submission he considered the statement in the proposed circulars 
was correct. 

Sir HENRY Simpson then called attention to the following paragraph in the 
circular :—* It is now proposed that members of College shall be eligible to 
be members of Council as well as the Fellows, and thus to restore things to 
the position as between 1881 and 1886, so that the tribunal will virtually be 
the same as that in existence at the passing of the Act. The Council think it 
hardly worth while to point out the extreme improbability of men of so little 
standing in the profession being elected, as the circular would seem to imply.” 
He thought that was going a great deal too far. No mention was made of 
what was done in other professions, but it made believe that they were only 
following on the same line as other professions. He thought it was a great 
mistake to let off this counterblast as the matter was sub judice, and it would 
be far better to await events. 

Mr. MuLvey said that the circulars had been drawn up very carefully by the 
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Solicitor, in reply to the circulars issued by Sir Henry Simpson, and he would 
therefore move that they be approved by the Council, and sent to the regis- 
tered practitioners and members of Parliament. 

Professor WALLEY seconded the motion. 

Mr. TRIGGER said that the answer to Privy Council did not concern the 
registered practitioners, and he thought it was a tactical mistake to send to 
them, as it was giving them a recognition from the Council which they did not 
deserve. 

The PRESIDENT said the Sub-Committee had carefully considered the 
position they had to meet. Many members of Parliament had moved in the 
matter, in consequence of existing practitioners writing and requesting them 
to defend their interests, and the Committee had thought it absolutely 
necessary to reply, so as not to allow judgment to go by default, as the 
existing practitioners had already received recognition from Parliament and 
from the Privy Council. 

Sir HENRY SIMPson demurred to the remarks which had been made with 
regard to the existing practitioners, and he thought their position had been 
very much underrated. He had the honour of being associated in practice 
with a gentleman for over thirty years, who, he was proud to say, knew as 
much about veterinary surgery as he did; and he knew other men who were 
equally respectable and worthy of being treated in the way they deserved. 
The feeling exhibited by young practitioners towards the registered practitioner 
was such as ought not to exist. It was unfortunate—but they knew, because 
the President had told them so—that those men were deplorably ignorant 
when they went into practice, and the existing practitioner knew it too. 

The PRESIDENT said Sir Henry Simpson was going very much beyond what 
he was warranted in saying. He (the President) had not spoken generally, 
but had said a few candidates for the army. He protested against any 
endeavour to fasten such an assertion upon him. He never inferred or even 
hinted at it. All he had said was that he had known men go up for the army 
who had not showed the practical knowledge they ought to have done, and he 
had not said that at the Council, but at a Committee meeting. 

Mr. TRIGGER also protested against Sir Henry Simpson implying that he had 
said the existing practitioners were not a respectable body of men. He never 
suggested anything of the sort. He recognised many of the existing prac- 
titioners as respectable members of society ; but he did say they had no /ocus 
standi in the veterinary profession. He might further add that he had himself 
signed the certificate of an unqualified practitioner living in the same town as 
himself, that he was a fit and proper man to become a registered prac- 
titioner. 

Sir HENRY Simpson said he had received so many letters in which the 
hardship was complained of, that he thought it only right to mention it. If 
they failed to turn out good men, and if they did not educate them properly in 
the schools, they had no right to interfere with that respectable body of men 
who, empowered as they were by Act of Parliament, were gaining an honest 
livelihood. 

The PRESIDENT said they were not being interfered with. 

Sir HENRY SIMPSON said the Council were interfering with them by seeking 
to substitute another tribunal, which should make rules for their future guid- 
ance and professional conduct. (Cries of ‘‘ Vote,” “ vote.”) 

The PRESIDENT said that as it appeared to be the general wish, he would 
put the motion—“ That the circulars be approved by the Council, and sent to 
the registered practitioners and members of Parliament.” 

Sir HENRY SIMPSON requested that the names might be taken down, but on 
the President offering to put his request to the Council, he withdrew it. 

The motion was then put, and carried mem, con. 
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Annual Report. 


The SECRETARY read the draft of the Forty-ninth Annual Report. 
On the motion of Mr. WraGG, seconded by Mr. TRIGGER, the report as 
amended was adopted. 
Appointment of Auditors. 
On the motion of Mr. WraGc, seconded by Mr. Mutvey, Mr. Warner, 
chartered accountant, and Mr. W. Woodger, were appointed as Auditors. 


Appointment of Scrutineers for Annual Voting Papers. 


Messrs. Pye, Slocock, Hurndall, Roots, Rogerson, McOnie, Rowe, Moore, 
Irving, Gibbin, J. A. W. Dollar, Mahon, and Glover were appointed as 
Scrutineers. 

Date tor Examinations in London and Scotland. 

It was resolved that Monday, the 16th of May, be the date on which the 

examinations in London should commence, and Scotland to follow. 


Notice of Motion by Professor Penberthy. 


Professor PENBERTHY said that he begged to give notice that it was his 
intention to move in the proper course :—‘‘ That after the appointment of the 
next Examining Board, a written examination of the several classes shall be 
instituted.” 

Obituary. 


The SECRETARY read the Obituary List. 


Notice of Motion by Professor Walley. 


Professor WALLEY handed in the following notice of motion of alteration of 
bye-law :—“ That students who have not attained the age of twenty-one shall 
be allowed to present themselves for the C examination, and if they pass, the 
diploma be retained until they are of age.” 


SPECIAL MEETING. 


At the termination of the foregoing meeting a special meeting of Council 
was held for the purpose of considering a motion standing in Mr. Mulvey’s 
name for the alteration of Bye-law 20. 

Mr. MuLveEY said it had occurred to him, for a longtime past, that as there 
were so few offices of honour in the profession, it was a pity to tie them up for 
a longer period than necessary. If they had a good examiner they could 
retain him and re-elect him at the end of three years, whereas if they had one 
they did not quite approve of, someone else could be elected in his place. The 
latter part of the clause he also considered very necessary. It would be in the 
recollection of many present, that at the election tor the examiners some five 
years ago, the names of the gentlemen were simply mentioned, and no one had 
the slightest opportunity of satisfying himself who they were, their position or 
qualification for the office. He therefore moved :—“ To substitute three_years 
for five years as the term of office as examiner, and to add at the end #f the 
bye-law the following words :—Every candidate for the office of examiner must 
be nominated in writing to the Secretary at least fourteen days before the 
election takes places, and the names, with their qualifications, must appear on 
the circular convening the meeting at which they are to be appointed.” 

Mr. TRIGGER seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. FRASER, seconded by Mr. JAMES SIMPSON, a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the President for his conduct in the chair, and the 
proceedings terminated. 
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ANNUAL MEETING, HELD May 2npD, 1892. 


Veterinary-Colonel J. D. Lambert, C.B., President in the Chair. 

Present :—Veterinary-Lt.-Colonels Duck and Walters ; Veterinary-Captain 
Raymond; Professors Penberthy, Pritchard, and Macqueen; Messrs. Almond, 
Arkcoll, Arnald, Bonnett, Booth, Boswell, Butters, Cardwell, Cator, Corby, Cox, 
Dickinson, Dixon, J.,W.,and T. A. Dollar, Dyer, Evans, Garnett, Gibson, Glover, 
Gooch, Gostling, Gould, Greaves, Hartley, Holmans, C. and W. Hunting, 
Hurndall, Jacob’s, Kettle, King, Leather, G. A. and G. G. Lepper, Lewis, 
Mackinder, Malcolm, Martin, Mason, McOnie, Merrick, Mulvey, Olver, Pack, 
Parr, Philp, Pocock, Price, Pugh, Reid, Ridler, Roberts, H. G. and J. W. Rogers, 
Rogerson, Roots, Rowe, Rutherford, Sessions, Shipley, sen., J. F. Simpson, 
Singleton, Stevens, Stidston, Trigger, Villar, Ward, Wilson, Wovels, Wragg 
(Treasurer), Thatcher (Solicitor), and Hill (Secretary). 

The PRESIDENT said he hoped that there was no one present in the meeting 
who was not a member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, as it was 
exclusively for them. 

The SECRETARY read the result of the scrutineers’ report as to the election 
of members to serve on the Council as follows :—Professor McCall 947, Mr. 
J. Simpson 935, Mr. Merrick 866, Mr. Hartley 831, Mr. Fraser 821, Mr. Donald 
815, Mr. Hedley 803, Veterinary-Lieutenant-Colonel Oliphant 718, elected. 
Professor Williams 374, Mr. Greaves 347, Professor Shave 210. 

A ballot was then taken to fill up the places on the Council of Mr. Simcox 
and Sir Henry Simpson resigned. 

Veterinary-Lieutenant-Colonel Oliphant was chosen to fill the place ot Mr. 
Simcox, and Mr. Fraser to fill that of Sir Henry Simpson. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the scrutineers. 

The annual report was taken as read and received and adopted. 

Mr. Price observed that he was very disappointed with the size of the meeting. 
He had expected to see a large and enthusiastic meeting, and was sorry to see 
so many empty seats. He should like to say a few words of friendly criticism 
on the report. He noticed there that 122 gentlemen had received their 
diplomas during the year, and he found by looking at the finance that 
although they had three less the examination fees of the past year came to 
£185 14s. more than they did in the previous year. On page 4 reference was 
made to the proposed new Charter. He thought that in that matter the Council 
had done their duty well in reference to the wishes of the profession in push- 
ing it tothe front. He was disappointed with the action of Sir Henry Simpson. 
For himself, he could see nothing in the proposed new Charter which would 
interfere in any way with the condition of the registered practitioners. He 
had every reason to believe that the Charter was on a fair way towards success, 
and he hoped and trusted the profession would stand by the Council, and that 
the Council would do all that they could in order to bring the Charter into law. 
As to the Veterinary Surgeons Act Committee, he noticed from the report that 
its members had been very busy during the past year, and great credit was 
due to them ; but he should like to draw their attention to one matter which 
had come under his special notice. Having heard of a case which he thought 
he shSuld send to Mr. Hill, he did so, writing a letter and asking if the person 
concerned was qualified to use the term “veterinary” or not. Two days 
afterwards he received a formidable document, which was in reality a series 
of questions, which he was desired to answer, as to whether he would 
contribute towards the cost of the prosecution or pay the whole costs. If that 
was the sort of programme which was carried out when they sent in the names 
of those who had infringed the rule, he did not think there would be many 
prosecutions taken up. He thought that those questions ought to be 
expunged, for they would certainly have a tendency to prevent people send- 
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ing up the names of people who had infringed the laws. In the cash 
expenditure he noticed that rates and taxes, gas, &c., cost £125. He thought 
that rates and taxes ought to be a separate item. The law expenses he 
noticed also amounted to £148, but that he presumed was attributable to the 
new Charter and the action of Sir Henry Simpson. 

Mr. THATCHER (Solicitor), replying to Mr. Price, said that the questions 
asked were simple inquiries before any prosecution took place. Every 
prosecution which had yet taken place had been upon the merits of the 
case, quite irrespective of whether the informant had contributed anything 
or no. In all the prosecutions that had taken place, in only two instances 
had the informant contributed anything towards the expenses of the pro- 
secution. The Registration Committee of course recognised this, that they 
had to face the Treasurer, and that the expenses of those prosecutions 
was by no means a light matter. It seemed to be thought that all that it 
was necessary to do was to take out a summons and get a conviction; 
but in many instances it cost a great deal of time and trouble to prove 
the case. The Registration Committee wished to do as much as they 
possibly could, and if they could relieve the finances of the institution of 
any portion of the expense of these prosecutions it was their duty to do 
so. The wish of the College and of the Registration Committee was to 
preserve the register as pure as possible—that no unqualified person 
should be allowed to practice if it could be prevented. He might say 
that expense was never looked at when the merits of a case were being 
considered. If it was a bad case a prosecution always took place. 

Mr. Wracc (Treasurer) said that the reason the examinations had cost 
more this year was that some further examiners had been elected, and 
the examinations had been carried out which much greater detail than 
ever before. The practical examinations had been much more severe, 
and it had been found necessary to supply specimens, such as legs and 
heads, and that, of course, had added very much to the expense. As to 
the rates, taxes, and gas, he might say that their professional accountant 
was responsible for the drawing up of the balance-sheet; and as to 
“sundries,” it was to be remembered that that item included postages, 
which was rather a large amount. As to the balance at the bank, it was 
of course small, but they now had a progressive Council, and when they 
invested the £608 in Consols, they did not anticipate the somewhat heavy 
expenses they had had to meet. 

Mr. DOLLar, sen., thought that the profession generally would like to see 
in the balance-sheet a detailed account of how the money was spent on 
examination fees. Every examiner’s account should be shown. He thought 
they had very great reason to congratulate themselves and the profession on 
the changed position in which they met there that day. There had no doubt 
been a great deal of fecling in the profession on the question of the new 
Charter. They might, however, congratulate themselves on the new feeling 
and the results that they were likely to obtain from it. He thought they 
might have been in a far more pleasant position if the objection which had 
been lodged to the Charter had been lodged on a different basis and from a 
different stand point. He very much regretted that the existing practitioner 
had been dragged into the matter, because he had no connection whatever 
with the requirements of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. The 
public generally as well as the existing practitioners, knew very well that 
they had nothing whatever to do with the body corporate. He thought they 
would be wanting in respect to themselves that day, as representing the pro- 
fession, if they did not acknowledge the great labour and attention spent, and 
the very able way in which the President. and Council had laid the new 
Charter before the Privy Council, and had laboured to get it passed; and 
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when the time came he should move a resolution embodying those 
feelings. 

Mr. OLVER tried to disabuse the minds of the members of the profession 
as to certain facts in relation to the practical examinations. Mr. Price had 
called attention to the fact that the payment to examiners was larger this 
year than last, and that in spite of fewer members getting their diploma. Mr. 
Price, he thought, should have gone a little further and seen how many candi- 
dates were examined, There may have been more rejected, but what he 
specially wished to call attention.to was that he found it had gone forth that 
the practical examiners in examining a much longer time than hitherto was 
the case, had drawn fees for the whole length of that examination. That was, 
however, not the case. The length of time agreed to be paid to the examiners 
had been paid and no more. Many of the students had been examined for 
an hour, and some for two, but no additional charge had been made. It 
seemed to him that it was absolutely necessary the additional time should be 
given, and he thought the profession would agree with him that the examiners 
were justified in giving the students still further time if necessary, although 
they did not charge the profession for it. It was fairer, too, to the student 
that he should have time to go into all the matters, and that the examination 
should not be rushed into the limited time granted. 

Professor MACQUEEN had great confidence in calling attention to the 
report. He thought first of all that the get-up of the report was not in keeping 
with the prestige of the Council; it was a shabby report. He considered that 
the time had come when they ought to have a report that was capable of 
being preserved, and that could te referred to from time to time in years to 
come. He objected to the report because of the meagre information supplied 
in the different paragraphs. The Council did not supply the profession with 
sufficient information as to their doings. In one paragraph he noticed it 
stated that £250 had been granted for experiments with Koch’s reputed 
remedy for tuberculosis, and it went on only to say that £110 of that sum had 
been spent. Was that sufficient information ? Surely they ought to havea little 
more information as to what had become of their money. He did not say it 
should not have been spent, but they ought to know what it had been spent 
for, and whether any benefit had been derived from the expenditure, There 
were other points, too, in which the information was equally meagre. As to 
the application for the new Charter, he thought Sir Henry Simpson was 
perfectly justified in the action he had taken, He might be criticised and 
condemned for enlisting the sympathies of the existing practitioners, but he 
was simply exercising his right as a member of the profession. As to the 
result of the election of the Council he believed it was known in a peculiar 
manner before that day. He thought that was a matter that should be 
seen to. 

Mr. HuURNDALL called attention to three notices of motion standing in the 
name of Captain Raymond with reference to the desirability of extending the 
course of study at the College. He thought that the great majority of the 
profession were at one with those who desired to extend the curriculum. He 
would like to ask the meeting whether it did not think that some definite time 
should be fixed when the proposals contained in Captain Raymond's notices 
of motion should be put into force. If the meeting thought that desirable he 
would move a resolution to the effect ‘that the Council be requested to take 
steps for defining a specific date when the new proposals shall come into 
force,” and with a view to giving a date he would mention 7th of April, 1895. 

The PRESIDENT said that he should be glad to take any resolutions after 
the report had been adopted. 

Mr. DoLrar, jun., said it seemed to him that the greater portion of the 
members of the profession were really anxious that some change should be 
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made in their educational methods. If they were to advance in position it 
was necessary that they should have a superior education, and not only devote 
more time to study, but, if possible, try to enlarge their sphere of action. It 
was only by doing that that they would be able to fight that overcrowding 
which everybody was complaining of so bitterly. If at the present moment 
they took some decided step, they would enable their members to fill positions 
which at the present time were filled by unqualified persons, and they would 
be adopting 2 measure which would redourd greatly to their own advantage 
and to the advantage of those younger men for whom they were legislating. 
This question of an extended curriculum had been very widely discussed by 
nearly every society in the kingdom, and in almost every case the decision 
arrived at at the Central Veterinary Medical Society, viz., an opinion in favour 
of a longer educational course at a very early date. 

Mr. Warp asked how many gentlemen had presented themselves for the 
Fellowship examination ? 

The SEcRETARY said there had been no rejections, and ten names had been 
added to the list since the date of the report. 

Mr. Warp thought some notice should be taken of this matter. The sooner 
some change was made in the Fellowship examination the better—a change in 
regard to making the degree based on higher educational attainments. 

The resolution for the adeption of the report was then carried unanimously. 

Extended Curriculum, 

Mr. HURNDALL moved—‘ That this meeting requests the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons to give definite effect to the recommen- 
dations of the Central Veterinary Medical Society with reference to an extended 
course of education, in accordance with the principles laid down in Captain 
Raymond's notices of motion, and to positively fix the date of such change.” 

The PRESIDENT thought the resolution simply amounted to a recommen- 
dation. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD said it occurred to him that it was something more 
than a recommendation, and a definite order from one society representing 
only one section of the profession to the Council, who were put in by the 
whole profession to take definite steps. He thought it was quite time 
enough to discuss the educational matter when it came properly before the 
Council. He proposed as an amendment——“ That the matter be left for the 
consideration of the Council. 

Professor MACQUEEN seconded the amendment. There seemed to himto 
be something irregular in the resolution, since it was founded on three 
notices of motion suspended on the wall of the Council room. 

Captain RayMonp thought that the resolution gave no positive order to 
the Council. The principle of the resolution had already been adopted by 
the Council, and the meeting was only asked to go a step further in 
endeavouring to fix a positive date. 

Mr. W. HuntTING thought it unusual for the meeting to interfere in the 
middle of the Council's work. There was, besides, hardly a man in the 
room who could explain what the three resolutions meant. 

Mr. TRIGGER considered it best to let the matter rest at present. 

Mr. WILSON thought that one of the notices of motion was well worth 
consideration, viz., as to the improved examination for matriculation. 

Mr. HURNDALL said he had no desire at all to be dictatorial in the matter. 
He wished his resolution to be taken only as a recommendation. 

Mr. HunTING suggested that Mr. Hurndail should withdraw the portion 
of his resolution having reference to the fixing of the date. 

Mr. HURNDALL said he could not (o that, as that was the very portion he 
most desired. 
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The amendment was then put, when there voted 31 in its favour, and 16 
against. 
The PRESIDENT then declared the amendment carried. 


Vote of Thanks. 

Mr. Dotiar, Sen., moved— That the members of the profession present 
at the annual meeting tender their best thanks to the President, Council, 
Solicitor, and Secretary for the time and attention devoted to the procuring of 
the new Charter, and also to Mr. Thatcher for the ability with which he had 
advised the Council in framing replies to the objections taken to the Charter.” 

Mr. Rowe seconded the motion which was unaiimously adopted. 

The Fellowship Examination, 

Mr. WARD moved—“ That the examination for the Fellowship degree be 
considerably raised, both in its educational and scientific requirements, and 
that some effort be made to bring it into respect.” 

Mr. GARNETT seconded the resolution. 

Professor MACQUEEN supported. He considered it necessary that some- 
thing should be done to make the degree more worthy of holding. 

Veterinary-Lt.-Colonel WALTERS said he would support the resolution if it 
could be put in a different form. 

Mr. HUNTING said he would also like to support the resolution, but not as it 
stood. He thought Mr. Ward had not quite considered the full meaning of 
the wording of his resolution. If the last sentence of the resolution, “ and 
that some effort be made to bring it into respect,” were left out he would 
support it. 

Mr. WARD said he merely suggested that it should be raised considerably 
above what it was at the present time. He would gladly leave out the last 
sentence. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD moved the rejection of the resolution as an amendment, 
which was not seconded. 

The PresipENT then put Mr. Ward's motion as follows :—‘ That the 
examination for the Fellowship degree be considerably raised, both in its 
educational and scientific requirements.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Mr. LEATHER called attention to the action of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and their action in recent prosecutions. 

Mr. Woops also spoke on the same subject. 

Removal of Windows in Council Room. 

Mr. RowE moved—*“ That steps be taken to remove the disfigurement in 
front of the three windows in the Council room.” 

Mr. LEATHER seconded the resolution. 

Mr. TRIGGER pointed out that the matter had already been before the 
Council, and it had been ascertained that the cost of removing the windows 
would be £60 or £70. 

Mr. Rowe's resolution was then put and carried, and the meeting terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the President. 

Subsequently to the annual meeting, there was a meeting of Council, at 
which it was decided to give a grant of £20 towards the expenses of the 
annual dinner. 


THE CENTRAL VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
(Concluded from page 368.) 


At the request of the Chairman, Professor Penberthy consented to the 
postponement of discussion upon his paper until the next meeting of the Society. 
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A Post-Mortem Specimen. 


Mr. A. L. Butters laid upon the table for inspection the under jaw of a 
horse upon which he had operated. He explained that there were spaces 
between the fourth, fifth, and six molars into which the food had gained 
admission and became feetid. He had been generally told that the cure for 
this was to extract one of the teeth and leave a large opening in which the 
food did not accumulate. The horse in question rather differed from similar 
cases he had seen, inasmuch as instead of one only, it had two weak teeth 
between the second and third, and fourth and fifth. He extracted the accumu- 
lated food and filled the place with gutta percha, and the horse did very well 
until a short time ago. He was told by his friend. Mr. Shipley, of Yarmouth, 
that in some parts of the country this form of disease was very prevalent— 
more usual in the lower than the upper jaw—and that the course followed 
was that of extraction. Personally he had never met with a case in the upper 
aw. 
' Mr. A. RoGERSON thought that their thanks were due to Mr. Butters for 
bringing this specimen under their notice, for it was rather an important one, 
seeing that disease of the molars was not very common. He considered it 
was very essential that in examining horses they should pay particular atten- 
tion to their molars, especially in London, where horses had to be fed upon 
hard and short food. The accumulation of food in the vacant spaces caused 
great pain to the animal. He thought that at the time of their passing a 
horse into a large stud, an examination of the molars was very often neglected, 
and that it was desirable that they should bestow more attention upon this 
kind of disease. It was a very serious thing for a horse to be so affected ; 
it would never do well, and always be a source of trouble. They might talk 
about extracting molars, but it was easier to speak about it than to do it. 


“ General and Veterinary Education.” 


The adjourned discussion on Captain Raymond’s paper was resumed. 

Professor PENBERTHY again denied that by the word “ fad,” which he had 
before used and to which objection was taken, he meant anything more than 
a possible “ specialised idea” on the part of an examiner which might militate 
against the success of a candidate. Teachers were told at the previous 
meeting that they were human, and that the difficulty of teachers becoming 
examiners could not be overcome until a certain trait of human nature was 
annihilated. Well, examiners—and he was pleased to say that all the exam- 
iners whom he had known were personal friends of his—were human as well 
as teachers, and were liable to be affected in the same way; but he had sat 
eleven years with examiners, and he never found the latter acting unfairly to- 
wards students who presented themselves for examination. On the other 
hand he had known those gentlemen exercise the utmost fairness, if not 
leniency towards students. Still, there was a possibility of examiners having 
specialised ideas—he would not call them “ fads "—and with an increase in 
the numbers of examiners the chances of the students having to contend 
against specialised ideas would be augmented. He related an incident in his 
own experience as a student presenting himself for examination, when a par- 
ticular examiner, now deceased, put to him a particular question, which was 
evidently a favourite question with him, as he subsequently found that pre- 
cisely the same question had been put to other students by that gentleman, 
who, being prepared with the proper answer, readily satisfied the examiner. 
Turning to the scheme propounded in Captain Raymond’s paper, the pro- 
fessor said he had given his adhesion to that scheme, and he was glad to find 
that it had been received with so much favour. It embodied the progressive 
ideas of the Council. As to the schools, he admitted that they were open to 
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improvement, but the profession, when speaking of graduates, had really 
nothing whatever to do with the schools. The door of the profession was 
kept by the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and the 
Council gave the keys of the door to the examiners. If the examiners ad- 
mitted students unfitted for membership and allowed them to pass examin- 
ations, the College as a whole were not responsible for this serious state ot 
things if it really existed. With respect to the proposed four years course he 
did not think its desirableness could be disputed, if it were practicable. If 
the plan could be worked with the means at their disposal, if the probable 
gain in the professional career of a veterinary surgeon was deemed worthy of 
the initial expenditure that the plan entailed, then—he said—let them have 
a four years cgurse. He was entirely opposed to the idea that they should 
have two classes of practice. Did they find that clergymen, cultured and re- 
fined men from Oxford and Cambridge Universities, who, in pursuit of their 
calling, mixed with the lowest and vilest classes at the East End, were the less 
refined and gentlemanlike because of theirsurroundings? No. Nor need the 
business associations of a veterinary surgeon render him less of a gentleman. 

Captain RAYMOND said he did not think it was necessary that he should 
reply in detail to the remarks which his paper had evoked. It appeared to 
him that those who were in favour of the four years scheme and those who 
were opposed to it, had answered one another. There were two questions, 
however, which the chairman would put to them presently. One was, whether 
they were in favour of higher general education, and the other whether they 
approved of the four years scheme? As they were probably aware, the four 
years scheme had passed the sub-committee of the Council, and it would come 
before the general committee of that body. Two rocks were ahead with 
which, he thought, they should be acquainted. The professors of some of the 
colleges opposed the change. Those of the London College, for instance, 
opposed it, he wastold, by 4 to 1. Other professors were antagonistic, includ- 
ing Prof. McCall. One or two others were opposed to it or had doubts about 
it. He did not know the names of the professors of the London College 
opposed to the scheme. On the other hand, he believed that Professor Brown 
was favourable, also Professor Axe. Professor Penberthy, was, as he said, 
favourable. Professor Macqueen, too, was, Captain Raymond thought, in 
favour of the scheme. Professor Shave, with other professors, including, he 
(Captain Raymond) believed Professor Wild, were against it. He had not yet 
heard from all the Scotch professors, but at any rate, the examiners as a body 
were in favour of the project. Well, the opposition he had indicated was one 
of the rocks ahead which they would have to meet on the Council. The other 
rock ahead was the question of expense. Mr. Thatcher had gone minutely 
into this question. Taking the existing three years scheme as it worked in 
1891, he found a resultant profit for the year of £884 6s. 1od.; and he 
estimated that, in regard to the four years scheme, there would be an annual 
profit of £833 3s. 4d. Hence there was a reduced profit of £51 3s. 6d., but 
in the calculations upon which the estimated yearly profit of the four years 
scheme was based, £336 was set down as the annual cost of specimens, 
which was a great deal more than the sum likely to be required. Allowing 
£200 for specimens—which, too, might be regarded as an excessive estimate— 
the four years scheme would yield an annual profit of £969 3s. 4d. Hence 
they would realise that the four years scheme, properly worked out, was a 
perfectly feasible one. 

Professor PENBERTHY : Upon what is the income of the four years. scheme 
based? Do you base it upon the amount of the fees now allowed by Act of 
Parliament—£13 13s.—and will the four years scheme upon that basis yield 


£969 annually ? 
Captain RayMonD: No, we assume that the Charter will pass and that we 
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shall have increased fees, but these calculations do not go to the limit of the 
increase. We have allowed eighteen guineas. While the debit side of the 
account has been over-calculated, the credit side has been under-estimated. 
We have proceeded, as we think, cautiously and safely. 

Professor MACQUEEN: Has the number of students been ascertained ? 

Captain RaymMonD: The number of students has been taken on the three 
years scheme in 1891. 

Professor MACQUEEN: For the four years scheme ? 

Captain RAYMOND: Some gentlemen say that under the four years scheme 
we shall have an increased number of students; others say there will be 
fewer. We will leave them to fight that matter out. Our estimate is based 
upon the probability of there being as many students under the four years 
scheme as there were under the three years scheme in 1891. 

Professor MACQUEEN: But you assume you will have a maximum fee of 
eighteen guineas ? 

Captain RAYMOND: Yes. 

Professor MACQUEEN : To have that amount you require a Charter. 

Captain RAymMonD: But we shall get the Charter. This scheme will not 
come in force until a long time after we have acqnired a Charter. 

Professor MACQUEEN : After we are dead. 

Captain Raymonp: No, three years after we have got the Charter. He pro- 
ceeded to thank Professor Penberthy and other gentlemen for the compli- 
mentary allusions they had made to his paper, but he said he was not en- 
tirely deserving of their praise. The four years scheme was certainly not his 
invention, nor was it an English or Scotch invention, but rather a German or 
French one. He derived the scheme from Germany, and he would willingly 
have relinquished the task of bringing it before that Society to some other 
gentleman. The greatest share of the work had been done by others, and 
his part had only really been that of a sort of editor, in a small way. 

At the request of Mr. HURNDALL, 

The CHAIRMAN put the proposition : Are you in favour of a higher general 
education ? 

The meeting unanimously voted in the affirmative. 

The CHAIRMAN: The next proposition is—Are you in favour of a four 
years scheme ? 

Professor SHAVE: Does the scheme mean a four years’ course of study and 
four separate examinations ? 

Captain RAymMonpD: Not a four years’ course of study. We can only con- 
cern ourselves with examinations. 

Professor SHAVE : It is the four examinations I mean. 

Professor MACQUEEN: Is it Captain Raymond's scheme we are asked to 
vote upon, or the scheme issued from this building the other day ? 

Captain RayMonD: The scheme submitted is not my scheme, it is the 
general scheme of the committee ot the Council. 

Professor PENBERTHY: I submit we should take a more general vote 
instead of binding ourselves to details. Why not substitute the word “course” 
for “scheme ?”) Some gentlemen object to four examinations, but are in 
favour of a four years’ education. 

Captain Raymonp: I do not see that we, as a profession, have anything to 
do with the course of study. You understand what I mean. We have really 
no right to interfere with your schools. 

Professor MACQUEEN : Don’t say “ your ” schools, please. 

Captain RAayMoNnD: Our schools. 

Mr. W. HuntTING: Half those in this room will not vote for those four years. 
As a matter of fact the Council only four days ago sent this scheme to pro- 
fessors and examiners with a view of getting their opinions upon it. Answers 
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lave not been received yet. Two or three points will have to be 
considered. 

The CHAIRMAN then, with the consent of the meeting, altered the form of 
the proposition and put the question : Are you in favour of a four years’ course 
of study ? 

The meeting voted in the affirmative unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. HURNDALL, seconded by Mr. HunTING, the secretary 
was invited to send a copy of the foregoing resolutions to the Council of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons and to the different Veterinary Medical 
Societies in England and Scotland respectively, with a request, in the case 
of the latter, to favour the Central Veterinary Medical Society with an ex- 
pression of their views; whether they were in accord with or opposed to the 
resolutions, and in the former event, how far they were prepared to co-operate 
in the eftort to realise the object mentioned. 

Mr. HuntinG then moved a vote of thanks to Captain Raymond for his 
paper, and for the trouble he had taken in obtaining and placing so much 
valuable information before that society and the profession. He thought that 
they would all agree that no man could have put more enthusiasm into his 
subject, and no man could have brought it more fully before them than 
Captain Raymond had. 

Mr. SAmson, in seconding the resolution, remarked that the time and 
trouble—to say nothing of the expense—which Captain Raymond had de- 
voted to his task, must have been very considerable, and he was entitled to 
their best thanks. 

The motion was carried mem. con., as was a vote of thanks, moved by Mr. 
Rogerson and seconded by Mr. Rickards, to Mr. Butters, for the specimen 
which he had brought to the meeting. 

Mr. Willett, of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, was nominated 
a member of the Society. 

The proceedings then terminated. H. G. Rocers, Hon. Sec. 


This Society held its usual monthly meeting on May the 5th. Mr. W. Roots, 
the President, presided. 
“ Professional Conduct.” 


The CHAIRMAN stated that, in the unavoidable absence of Mr. Mulvey 
Mr. J. F. Simpson had, at the last moment, kindly undertaken to open the 
discussion on Professor Penberthy’s paper dealing with the subject of “ Pro- 
fessional Conduct.” 

Mr. J. F. Simpson said that, as they would readily understand from what 
had been stated, he was wholly unprepared to deal with Professor Penberthy’s 
paper as it should be dealt with. His speech would be the very imperfect 
one of a man who consented to perform a task, without his having received 
notice of what was required of him, and consequently it would be an unpre- 
pared speech. Professor Penberthy deserved their thanks for giving them a 
paper which provided so much material for discussion, but whether the 
suggestions he had made were practical or not it would be for them to decide. 
Personally he (Mr. Simpson) saw no reason why the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons should have anything like a schedule of offences with 
which they had to deal, because they had already ample powers under 
section 6 of the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act for the removal of anyone con- 
victed of certain offences; and, further, that section enabled them to exercise 
their own judgment in determining disgraceful professional conduct. 

Professor Penberthy had referred to the powers possessed by other pro- 
fessional bodies, but the Legislature in passing the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act 
had dealt most liberally with the Council of their College, and appeared to 
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have accorded them more powers than were conferred upon other corporate 
bodies. So far as offences were punishable they already had them distinctly 
defined in the Act. Hence it was needless to refer to that class of offences 
because they could not alter them. He (Mr. Simpson) saw a great deal of 
difficulty in their having a list of offences, the committal of which would 
involve removal. What was needed was that they should always be careful 
to maintain a council of practical men, of men of mature age and worldly 
experience as well as scientific knowledge. With these precautions, he 
thought they might safely leave their Council to determine questions of dis- 
graceful professional conduct, and might rely upon their doing what they 
conceived to be right. On the other hand, if they had a council of very 
scientific men, who, however, were not practical and to a certain extent 
worldly, then, he thought, if the suggestions of Professor Penberthy were 
adopted, they would place in the hands of their council a very dangerous 
piece of machinery; because they might have on the council a majority of 
men with extreme and impracticable views of what was right and what was 
wrong. He hoped that the veterinary profession was gaining in public 
respect, but, as his friend, their Secretary (Mr. Rogers) said to him one day, 
“he did not think that they were very likely to attain the dignity of Harley 
Street physicians whose page boys received the patients’ cards on a silver 
salver upon which they presented them to their masters.” If veterinary 
surgeons were anxious to progress too rapidly he was afraid they would 
render entrance into the profession difficult, and men would hesitate to join 
it if they knew they were liable to be dealt with for offences contained in a 
schedule or a code which those gentlemen who were disposed to advance too 
rapidly laid down for the guidance of the council. Of course, different views 
were taken by different men as to what should be the proper conduct and 
behaviour of veterinary surgeons. He had even heard discussed the manner 
in which those surgeons should dress, and it was proposed that there should 
be a rule laid down on the subject. It was said that a veterinary surgeon 
might always be known by the fact of his driving in a yellow trap and 
wearing a dirty white hat. He hoped that veterinary surgeons discarded 
dirty white hats and yellow traps now-a-days. After all, they must leave 
their practical council to determine what was and what was not proper con- 
duct. In the case of solicitors struck off the rolls for misconduct, the 
solicitors could appeal to the Judges of the Supreme Court for reinstatement, 
but the judges as a rule confirmed the decision of the committee of the 
Incorporated Law Society. In the case of persons removed from the pro- 
fession by the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, they 
(the parties sought to be removed) had the right of appeal to the Privy 
Council. The College Council had, it appeared to him, only the power of 
removal. Now, if they could in any way—they could not under the present 
Act—deal with offenders by fining them, he thought it would be well. 
Removal in the case of a man holding a decent position, meant ruin in a 
professional sense. 

It might be said that they should suspend for a short time a man found 
guilty of unprofessional conduct, but even that would be a severe punishment 
to a man in the position he indicated. However willing the council might be 
to spare him, the fact of his suspension would, in all probability, become 
known in the district in which he worked, and his prospects would be blasted. 
Punishment by the imposition of a fine would be preferable, but that, as he 
(Mr. Simpson) read the Act, was impossible. He thought that neither the 
governing bodies of physicians, surgeons, pharmaceutical chemists, nor 
accountants possessed anything like a complete schedule of offences, but 
that the professions concerned left it pretty much to their councils to decide 
what was and what was not professional conduct. He thought he might say— 
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and Colonel Duck would correct him if he were wrong—that the same thing 
applied to the Army; and there was no long list of offences for which an 
officer was deemed unworthy of wearing Her Majesty's uniform. He 
believed that it was left to the judgment and the fairness of courts-martial to 
determine conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. An offender 
dealt with by the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons was 
adequately protected. He had the privilege of appealing direct to the Privy 
Council, so that, with the powers the Council possessed, every member of 
the profession was perfectly safe. 

Certain offences specified by Prof. Penberthy would undoubtedly be 
considered disgraceful by any professional council; nothing, for example, 
could be more disgraceful than fora duly qualified veterinary surgeon to cover 
an unqualified practitioner. As to advertising, that was a very difficult matter 
to deal with. There was direct and indirect advertising. There were, 
however, cases where the Council would have no difficulty in determining 
whether the advertising was one of a disgraceful nature. He was not aware 
that in what he was about to say he was revealing any secret of the Council, 
and he was not sure that the case had not been mentioned in the veterinary 
journals. The Council had before them the case of a man advertising and, 
amongst his many other qualifications, the advertiser announced his ability to 
convert a four-year into a five-year-old horse by his method of treating the 
teeth. The Council would, in due course, deal with that case in accordance 
with their legal powers. He (Mr. Simpson) mentioned this to show that 
members were safe in the hands of the Council, if they would only take the 
trouble to report cases which they considered disgraceful. Other cases of 
advertising remained to be dealt with by the Council. There was, however, 
advertising and advertising; and he did not think that ifa man simply 
advertised his name and residence, and the fact that he was a member or a 
Fellow of the College, they could safely deal with him with the chance of 
having their decision confirmed by the Privy Council. Prof. Penberthy 
referred to the case of a man, who held what should be the honourable 
distinction of a Fellow of the College, advertising that he was the only 
gentleman who held that qualification in the county in which he resided. 
Well, he (Mr. Simpson) thought it was very unbecoming that a gentleman 
should so far forget himself as to advertise in that invidious way. Then, as to 
the question of sign boards, Professor Penberthy did not say they should deal 
with a man as an offender because he exhibited a sign board. There were 
sign boards and sign boards. Suppose they removed from the register the 
name of a man who was content to put on his sign board his name and 
qualification, and the fact that he shod horses and had an infirmary, he (Mr. 
Simpson) doubted very much whether the Privy Couucil would approve their 
action. Of course, the exhibition of cards, etc., in public houses was 
disgraceful. No doubt the Council, on receiving from a practitioner in the 
same locality, a complaint that this was being done by a fellow practitioner, 
would deal with the latter as the law allowed. Then with regard to one 
veterinary surgeon soliciting and getting the work of another veterinary 
surgeon, it was found difficult to prove such cases, because the client was 
reluctant to give evidence as to his own action in the matter; he was often 
ashamed of having yielded to the solicitation made to him. As to the 
exhibition of medicines for sale in shops, that was frequently done by 
members of the medical profession. He knew of one instance in which a duly 
qualified medical man advertised on his wire blind, ‘‘ Medicine and advice are 
given for one shilling.” In the veterinary profession they complained of men 
issuing circulars setting forth the fees for which they are ready to attend 
animals by contract, whether horses or cattle, but he thought that so long as 
members of the medical profession were not interfered with by the medical 
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council for thus advertising upon wire blinds, they could hardly complain of 
circulars intimating that a veterinary surgeon was prepared to attend horses 
for 5/- per annum. He did not, however, hesitate to say that the issuing of 
circulars of that kind was very unfair to those who had to practise in the 
same locality, but whether it constituted an offence sufficiently serious to 
justify the removal of a man’s name from the register, was a very doubtful 
question. Personally speaking, he should like to see a discontinuance of the 
practice. 

He thought that the addition of the letter “L” after “ M.R.C.V.S.” was 
unnecessary. He believed that those who used the additional letter did so, 
not with the object of misleading, but with a view of impressing people with 
the idea that they were bigger people than those who used the simple affix 
“M.R.C.V.S." The “L” might mean that London was the school at which 
they studied. It was to be remembered, however, that there was but one 
diploma-granting body—the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. As to the 
use of the College arms and crest, he simply regarded that as an exhibition ot 
bad taste, just as it was in the case of a freemason who displayed in his 
business transactions the symbols of freemasonry. He had occasionally seen 
certain signs on the paper of veterinary surgeons who corresponded with him but 
he only regarded this as an evidence of bad taste, and he did not think it 
should be deemed an offence. As Professor Penberthy said, other professions 
did not do it, and it was to be hoped that the practice would be discontinued 
in the veterinary profession. (The SECRETARY :—Chemists do it.) 

He quite agreed with Professor Penberthy when he said : ‘‘ There are many 
members of our profession who, as a result of their individualities, occupy 
enviable social positions, but we cannot refrain from expressing the view that 
that attainment is rendered more difficult and slower by the action of others 
within our pale.” That was so undoubtedly. They must all have felt that, 
while one man was striving to elevate himself in his profession, there was, 
not very far from his own town—or even his own door—a man who was doing 
anything but credit to his profession; and, the fact of his remaining in his old 
groove undoubtedly kept the other one back in the eyes of the public. 
Finally, Professor Penberthy says: “ Though the initiative must remain with 
the Council, I think its hands may be materially strengthened by the action of 
Veterinary Medical Societies through whose discussions the feelings of the 
profession are made manifest.” That, in reality, was the use of Professor 
Penberthy’s paper; that they might be able to give some sort of hint—hints 
that were always acceptable to the Council—as to what they should take into 
consideration, whenever complaints were brought before them of members of 
the profession acting in a manner which their neighbours might consider 
other than creditable. 

Mr. W. HuntInc said that, although he agreed to some extent with Mr. 
Simpson’s remarks on Professor Penberthy’s paper, yet he desired to offer a 
few observations of his own. In considering this subject he could not help 
being reminded of a committee of which he heard the other day, which met 
for the purpose of drafting a petition or memorial to Her Majesty, and the 
first sentence of the first clause of which ran: ‘ Conscious as we are of our 
own unworthiness.” When this was read, the reader was interrupted by 
another gentleman suggesting, ‘ Don’t you think it would be better to say 
“Conscious as we are of all other people’s unworthiness,” and that, Mr. 
Hunting thought, spoiled the petition. Now, in discussing Professor Pen- 
berthy’s paper, one could not help feeling that they were apt to be more con- 
scious of their fellow practitioners’ unworthiness than of their own. 
Personally speaking, it was remarkable how little fault he had to find with his 
own professional etiquette and professional conduct, and how frequently he 
saw errors in other people’s professional conduct. Possibly he did things 
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which his neighbour disliked, and which was quite as bad in his eyes, as were 
the things which his neighbour did, and which he (Mr. Hunting) considered 
intolerably bad in his neighbour. The unprofessional conduct of which they 
complained could be traced, as a rule, to two causes: greediness and poverty. 
He did not think there was any excuse for the first cause ; he did not think 
there was any excuse for a man who had a good practice or a small indepen- 
dence, doing a dirty trick to his neighbour. Not only should such a man not 
be guilty of anything their Act of Parliament called “ unprofessional conduct ” 
but he should do nothing which his neighbour might fairly call “ unprofessional 
conduct.” Then as to the other cause—poverty—he thought that that might 
very often be accepted, if not as a justification, at least as some excuse. 
Hence he would make some allowance for many things ip a young man start- 
ing practice, which he would not make allowance for after. In that connec- 
tion, soliciting practice would come. How was a young man starting practice 
in a town, immediateiy after obtaining his diploma, ever to get any ? Say, all 
the practice was already in the hands of another practitioner, or of an 
unqualified practitioner. The young man, who had probably not enough 
money to buy a practice, must get one somehow. Well, he must make it. 
He must send round circulars and cards, and introduce himself to possible 
clients here and there. He (Mr. Hunting) thought there was considerable 
allowance to be made for a man starting practice having recourse to solicita- 
tion. He thought, too, that the older practitioners might set an example to 
the younger ones very often. When they heard of an old practitioner doing 
the veterinary work of a large firm for 5s. per horse per annum, he thought 
there was something decidedly wrong. Of course one heard and saw the 
difficulty that was urged. If a gentleman was getting, say, 15s. per horse, and 
a younger man sprang up and offered to do the work for less, the older 
practitioner reduced his fee to 1os.and it might be to 5s. or, in sheer awkward- 
ness, he would agree to do the work for nothing rather than it should be taken 
out of his hands. He did not think that that man acted squarely towards the 
profession in pushing into a corner the younger men around him. He should 
in such case, act with a little magnanimity, if not throw up the job altogether. 

Covering, he thought, should be treated as a breach of professional conduct. 
Now that they had their Act of Parliament and a monopoly, more or less, of 
the word ‘‘veterinary,” they should take care that unqualified men were not 
enabled indirectly to use it by the protection of qualified men. This was not, 
however, so easy a matter, as it might appear at first sight. Cf course, the 
grosser forms of covering, where a qualified man agreed to receive as much a 
year, as the condition of allowing the use of his name with the letters 
“M.R.C.V.S.” attached, was easily detected and guarded against; but sup- 
posing the qualified took the unqualified man as his assistant, the case is less 
easy. Or, say, a man without a diploma practised and got a tolerably sub- 
stantial practice, and found himself hampered at every point by his not being 
able to sign certificates and go to law courts, he would say to himself, ‘ The 
best thing I can do is to get some young fellow who has just got his diploma, 
and join him. He could put up M.R.C.V.S., and I cannot.” That would be 
covering. But suppose the man went to a young veterinary surgeon and said, 
“ Look here, if you will start as M.R.C.V.S., I will let you have my premises, 
and then act as your assistant.” How were they going to preventthat ? The 
man was an assistant ostensibly at so much per week, but the practice was 
really his. That was covering none the less. That opened up the question 
of the use of unqualified assistants. The practice among a good number ot 
veterinary surgeons had been to employ unqualified assistants. If those 
unqualified assistants really meant to get their diplomas, he did not see any 
harm in the practice. But men were kept on as unqualified assistants from 
year to year, until, in fact, they quarrelled with their principals, or their prin- 
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cipals quarrelled with them, and then at the age—say of thirty—the assistants 
were turned adrift, knowing no other trade or calling. They had to live, and 
they somehow obtained a practice. They might not call themselves 
veterinary surgeons, but those were just the sort of men who got somebody 
to cover them. He thought that if they were going to stop men using the 
words “ veterinary surgeon,” who had no right to them, they would have to be 
very careful in guarding against the offence of covering. 

As to advertising, he should be extremely glad to see advertising not 
adopted in their profession any more than in the medical, but, as a matter of 
fact, medical men did advertise. Hardly a week passed but they woyld see 
in the Lancet or the British Medical Journal, some complaint about 
advertising medical men, together with a copy of their advertisement. So far 
as an advertisement was not of immoral nature, he did not think they could 
legally interfere, but the advertised offer to perform such operations as that 
mentioned by Mr. Simpson, of “ bishoping” a horse, was tantamount to the 
offer of professional services, to enable an unscrupulous man to perpetrate a 
fraud. With respect to advertising, it was to be borne in mind that in some 
cases veterinary surgeons were the owners of forges, and hence they were 
tradesmen as well as professional men. Could they divide themselves? If 
they had a forge, they were tradesmen. As tradesmen, were they not entitled 
to advertise their forges ? What harm was there in that? Surely a man had 
as much right to advertise his forge as a greengrocer had to advertise his shop, 
or a theatrical manager had to advertise his dramas. How did an artist 
advertise himself? Not directly, but indirectly. He let out his picture to be 
exhibited by a Bond-street picture-dealer, and the latter employed.a number 
of sandwich-men to parade the streets with boards, announcing “the great 
picture ot Mr. So-and-so, R.A.” Actors advertised in the most glaring 
manrer, and so did actresses. Why should veterinary surgeons not advertise 
as well? He did not say they should advertise, but it was extremely difficult, 
when a man combined a trade with a profession, to say that he should not 
advertise at all, or that there was any impropriety in his advertising his forge. 

As to veterinary surgeons answering queries in the lay press, he thought 
they might tolerate some of the answers given, because if the advice ten- 
dered were adopted it would inevitably result in work for the veterinary pro- 
fession. It was remarkable that some of the gentlemen who undertook to 
reply to queries in the lay press had the boldness to write the nonsense they 
did. He made, however, an exception in the case of the Live Stock Journal. 
That journal had apparently two veterinary surgeons on its staff, who signed 
their initials, and they gave some very sensible answers to the questions put. 
Often they referred the enquirer to the nearest veterinary surgeon. Others 
who undertook to answer questions did not advertise themselves exactly, but 
they did harm to the whole profession by making out that it was not necessary 
for a veterinary surgeon to see the case—by depreciating the value of a man’s 
personal attendance and observation, and by creating a false idea in the public 
mind that a cure was to be effected by reading something in a paper or using 
something out of a bottle. That was the root of all the quackery in human 
and veterinary practice. 

With regard to the use of the College crest and arms, Mr. HUNTING said 
they must crawl before they could walk. As yet they were a young pro- 
fession, and, just as the natives of South Africa and New Zealand bedizened 
themselves with red feathers and painted their faces and bodies, so their 
weaker or more artistic brethren in the veterinary profession used symbolic 
embellishments to impress the outside public with a notion of their grandeur 
and importance. He was not aware of anything to prevent a man 
advertising on his letter-paper the fact that he was an ex-President of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, but it was nevertheless a gross breach 
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of taste. He had seen this announcement on letter-paper, and thought it 
ought not to have been there. It seemed to imply that one must necessarily 
be a good practitioner because he happened to have been President of the 
College. With all due respect, he did not think that a man was elected to 
that presidential chair on account of his great skill either in veterinary 
medicine or veterinary surgery. In conclusion he said that he was inclined to 
think that the only two offences against the Act that they should keep in mind 
were covering and the grosser forms of advertising. The rest of Professor 
Penberthy’s paper seemed to him to be more properly defined as dealing with 
professional etiquette and offences against that, than professional conduct and 
offences against it. 

The SECRETARY asked Mr. Hunting whether he included in his definition 
of “covering” an occasional consultation of a qualified veterinary surgeon 
with an unqualified man ? 

Mr. Huntinc: No, I should not consider that as covering at all. 

Mr. Samson thought that if they were going to stop advertising they should 
begin at the fountain head, and he pointed out that the Royal Veterinary 
College advertised. They adveriised just as much as individual members of 
the profession. They advertised that they had an infirmary, and that they 
shod horses at a certain price. Further, they advertised what they kept 
horses for, and how cheap they did their work. 

Mr. DoLLaR said he supposed in regard to the point introduced by the 
previous speaker, the Royal Veterinary College depended upon the maxim 
that was enunciated many years ago, that Corporations had neither bodies to 
be kicked nor souls to be damned; and, therefore, they were perfectly safe in 
the course they adopted. Whether it was profitable or not was another 
question. Adverting to Mr. Simpson’s remarks it seemed to him (Mr. Dollar) 
that the scheduling of offences against professional etiquette, although a very 
difficult matter to carry to a successful issue, would, if it could be done, prove 
very useful in strengthening the hands of their Council; and, inasmuch as 
they, the members of the profession, must in the end be the judges of what 
was and what was not professional conduct, he thought that the work was one 
in which they might very fairly busy themselves. Mr. Simpson referred—and 
he (Mr. Dollar) perfectly agreed with him in the remarks he made—to the 
unfortunate fact that the Councll of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
possessed apparently only one form of punishment which might be meted out 
to offenders against their professional code of etiquette, and that was the 
punishment of removal from the Register. He considered that this was 
fortunate, because anyone who had, even in the most slender way, gone into 
the question of the relation between offences and the punishments they 
entailed, must be aware that excessive severity of punishment had always 
acted, not as a deterrent from crime, but almost as an auxiliary to it; and, it 
was found in the good old days that, in spite of the fact that sheep-stealing 
was made an offence for which a man might be executed, it was very rarely 
indeed that an informer could be found to betray or a jury to convict a man 
accused of that offence ; and, he believed, that on all occasions and in all coun- 
tries where the penal code was excessively severe, that fact was continually 
cropping up. He thought, too, that the tendency of modern legislation was 
entirely opposed to excessive severity of punishment. As to the third point, 
he thought that Mr. Simpsen rather adopted an attitude of minimising offences. 
He rather seemed, to his (Mr. Dollar’s) mind, to act as an apologist for the 
offender against professional etiquette, and he put forward what he regards as 
the probability that the Privy Council might re-instate a person whom the 
College Council struck off the rolls for certain offences, as a reply to those 
who advocated improved procedure in dealing with offenders. He would ask 
Mr. Simpson whether a single case had occurred where a person who had 
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been struck off the Register, had be re-instated on appeal to a Privy Council. 
Such a case had not occurred within his (Mr. Dollar's) knowledge. Further, 
Mr. Simpson said that it was very difficult to prove solicitation. He put 
forward one side of the question only, where the person solicited had yielded 
to the solicitation, and he would have us believe that on that account it would 
be very difficult to convict any veterinary surgeon of solicitation. He (Mr. 
Dollar) however, was of opinion that, in very many instances it would be quite 
possible to convict gentlemen of their profession of soiicitation, inasmuch as 
the person approached did not,invariably yield ; and he had, within his own 
experience, had placed in his hands circulars offering to attend animals and do 
necessary operations at much lower rates than those which he was now 
receiving ; and he thought if it were recognised that solicitation was an offence 
against professional etiquette, such cases would be deserving of being brought 
under the notice of their Council. Although he might, perhaps, be considered 
puritanical, yet he thought they might deal in a code of professional etiquette 
with consultants. Albeit he had not suffered from the well-intentioned efforts 
of consultants, he had been informed by friends that occasionally the methods 
adopted, however satisfactory they might have been to the client or the 
consultant, had been anything but satisfactory to the practitioner who had 
requisitioned the services of the consulter. Alluding to Mr. Hunting’s remarks 
about the man who was both a veterinary surgeon and carried on, in addition 
the trade of a farrier, or who employed labour of that description, and whom 
it would be difficult, in Mr. Hunting’s opinion, to convict of unprofessional} 
conduct in advertising, Mr. Dollar said that it seemed to him that there was no 
objection whatever to a man advertising his forge, inasmuch as that was his 
business, so long as he kept that business separate from his profession. In 
that case no one would wish to interfere with him. It was only when a man 
made his forge an excuse for unprofessional advertising of a gross kind in 
relation to his professional qualifications, that he thought they would wish to 
proceed against him. 

Mr. Simpson: Perhaps it would be convenient if I now answered Mr. 
Dollar's question. He asks if I know any instance where, on removal of a 
name from the Register by the Council, and an appeal being made by the 
Member so removed, the Privy Council have ordered the reinstatement of his 
name. I have no recollection of any such case, but I think that may be 
accounted for by the fact that the College Council have never gone the length 
suggested in Professor Penberthy’s paper. The Council have only dealt with 
those who have, what I may call grievously offended ; and, after the removal 
of a name from the Register, I do not call to mind a single instance where a 
man who has been removed has even appealed to the Privy Council. 
Certainly, we have never had any orders to reinstate any man. 

Colonel Duck suggested that they had no reason to complain of the answers 
given to correspondents in the lay press, because if the advice given was 
acted upon, the results were such as to render the attendance of veterinary- 
surgeons indispensable; and thus the action of the lay press brought grist to 
the professional mill. 

The Hon. SECRETARY said that most of the previous speakers were 
unanimous in their condemnation of covering, and, in their opinion, that 
measures should be adopted to stop this practice in the future. As to adver- 
tising, he said that the examples that daily came under their notice of 
persistent advertising in its grossest and worst phases, showed the necessity 
of at once suppressing the evil, if that were possible. The Council either 
could not, or seemed very reluctant to take action in this matter, and certainly, 
unless the members of the profession made known their wishes on the 
subject, the Council would not be anxious to move. He thought that there 
was no doubt at all that the method of advertising adopted in many instances 
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was very offensive, and could not fail in many ways to do harm to the pro- 
fession. He remembered that when this subject was introduced before, 
when a paper was read on the same lines by Mr. Cox, one of the best 
speakers in the discussion which then ensued, said with regard to horse 
dealing, it was not so much the matter of horse-dealing, but the way in which 
the thing was done. And the same remarks applied in regard to advertising. 
It was interesting to note the ingenuity which was exercised in getting an 
advertisement. In a woman's paper he noticed a portrait of a physician with 
a character sketch; and, in the Licensed Victuallers’ Mirror he had seen the 
portrait of a F.R.C.V.S. represented in full wrestling or athletic costume. 
Then there was the interviewing of members of the profession done by enter- 
prising reporters of the Daily Telegraph and Star; and it was a matter for 
consideration whether that was a legitimate form of advertising. He thought 
that the time had arrived when it behoved them to lay down rules as to what 
was advertising of an objectionable character and what was not. Personally, 
he was of opinion that the weekly advertisements of members of the pro- 
fession in the columns of local papers, would not tend to advance the interests 
of the profession. 

Mr. C. SHEATHER said that, although it might be objectionable to issue 
circulars offering to do another man’s work for less money, it was equally if 
not more reprehensible still, to accuse practitioners of this when the charge 
was wholly groundless. It was within his knowledge that when one person 
wished to depreciate another, if he could not do it by fair means he would do 
it by foul. He thought that the paper of Professor Penberthy was designed 
to wash the outside of the cup and platter while the inside remained foul and 
dirty. What he desired to see was better and kindlier relations existing 
among the members of the profession generally, so that they would be ashamed 
to take a mean, though secret, advantage of one another. 

Professor PENBERTHY briefly replied, and remarked that he had intended by 
his paper to afford the Council some guidance in dealing with offenders against 
professional etiquette, and hoped that the paper and the discussion which it 
had evoked would serve as a warning to members of the profession who 
carried on the practices to which objection was taken. It was desirable that 
such practices should cease in the interest of the profession at large. He had 
not attempted, and considered he would be presumptuous in attempting, to 
lay down any code of etiquette for a profession whose work was carried on 
under such various circumstances of which he felt himself incompetent to be 
ajudge. As to seeking to clean only the outside of the platter, he reminded 
his hearers that his paper was meant as a fitting corollary to the excellent 
paper which it followed on “General and Veterinary Education.” If such 
improved education did not improve one’s morals and manners, he did not 
know what would. To think that an Act of Parliament could make a gentle- 
man, or that by any work of theirs they could make people moral and prevent 
them from scandalising their professional brethren or neighbours, was really 
more than they could hope for. He thanked the members for the reception 
they had accorded to his paper, and expressed the hope that some practical 
outcome would be the result, if not in the action of the Council, at all events 
in a determination amongst themselves to avoid causes of offence and of 
injury to each other, as professional brethren. 

On the motion of Mr. SAMson, seconded by Mr. SHEATHER, a vote of thanks 
was unanimously accorded to Professor Penberthy for his valuable paper. 

Professor PENBERTHY, in acknowledging the compliment paid him, expressed 
a hope that the matter he had introduced would proceed, and that something 
succinct would be done. He regarded the question of scheduling as rather 
important. He should have been glad if the subject were not so broad, and 
if they could have dealt with some ot the points he had set forth by express- 
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ing positive opinions in regard to them, or even voting upon them. The paper, 
he thought, explained fully the legal power their Colincil had to deal with the 
offences enumerated and the powers which other bodies possessed. Finally, 
he thankfully acknowledged the assistance he had received in preparing his 
paper from Mr. Thatcher, the Solicitor to the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 

H. G. Rocers, Hon. Sec. 


THE MIDLAND COUNTIES VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 
THE ANNUAL MEETING. 
(Continued from page 385.) 

Case 2. Luxation of the Patella from disease of the Crural Muscles: Large 
roan-coloured Belgian cart-horse, very valuable, in the prime of life, and sound 
Yesterday he was not at work—requiring to be shod. Taken to smithy, shod 
jumping and playing himself returning fromm smithy. He was left at night 
apparently i: health and strength, but next morning he was found hanging 
the off hind limb and unable to go over or go back in the stall. During the 
course of the day I paid a visit to the animal, and found that he had no power 
or almost no power of standing on the affected limb, and if made to do so, by 
taking up the other hind limb, he groaned with pain, and could only do so for 
an instant oftime. The joints of the affected limb, especially the hock, were 
in a state of flexion and he had not the power to extend the joints and thus 
lift up the left side of the pelvis up to the level of the sound side, in short, he 
could not “stand up,” but on the contrary “ crouched down ” towards the 
ground. Progression was most difficult and painful, and a few lengths of his 
own body was all the poor creature could accomplish. Sensation and motion 
were by reflex test found to be perfect—he felt the prick of a pin and struck 
out with the affected limb in any direction, In passing it may be mentioned 
that the stall was examined as well as the horse, to endeavour to make out 
how the animal came by his injury, but no light was ever shed on the case. 
The animal was placed in slings for a time, counter irritation applied over the 
stifle and up towards the pelvis. In a fortnight a marked atrophy of the 
rectus femoris, vastus internus and vestus externus was perceptible to the 
eye. This atrophy was progressive, and in the hope that it might be influenced 
for good by physical exercise, the animal was taken out of the slings and 
allowed the use of alarge box. He moved about very little, however, but lay 
down regularly, and got up without difficulty. Partial luxation of the patella now 
setin. The atrophy steadily proceeded, and as the rectus and vasti muscles 
had almost entirely been removed by absorption, the animal after four months 
of ineffectual treatment, including nerve stimulants, galvanism, etc., was 
destroyed. The fost-mortem examination revealed a pronounced atrophy and 
fatty degeneration of the muscles enumerated, with disease of the blood- 
vessels, but the bones, joints andligaments bore no traces of disease. 

Case 3. Luxation from Congenital Malformation: Yearling colt, since his 
birth has walked on the point of the toe of the near hind limb, and the stifle 
joint has made a “ clucking ” noise when progressing. Advice is asked as the 
animal is making no better, and the proprietor fears there is a “dislocation of 
the stifle.” An examination reveals the affected limb shorter than its fellow. 
When at rest the limb hangs like a walking stick from the hip joint, and all 
the muscles are smaller in volume than on the sound limb. The bones are 
placed almost vertically on each other, and the hock joint is in a state of 
complete extension. In progression the only joint which moves freely is the 
hip-joint, the stifle very slightly and w7th sound, the patella lying low down in 
the groove. The hock joint moves none, it is always completely extended and 
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never flexed. The fetlock and pastern joint scarcely move and the foot 
nowhere comes in contact with the ground except at the extreme point of the 
toe. As stated the limb hangs as it were from the hip, moves from a 
pendulum, and with the point of the toe it can be made to touch the ground. 
It being a hopeless subject the animal was destroyed, A dissection of the 
limb disclosed the following mal-developments: Flexor metatarsi sheath and 
tendinous attachments present, but muscular belly totally absent, and had 
never been present. Extensor pedis, muscular belly rudimentary, and 
enclosed within the same sheath as the representative structure of the flexor 
metatarsi, but both of these important muscles instead of arising from the femur 
between the external condyles and trochlea, arose from the head of the tibia, 
by a tendinous attachment. The result was that owing to the rudimentary 
condition of the flexor metatarsi the animal had not the power to flex the hock 
and the antagonistic muscles of the metarsi, viz., the gastrocnemii took 
possession of the limb and by continuously pulling on the point of the os 
calcis, kept the hock joint extended oropen. The flexed position of the pedal 
bone on the os coronz we need not discuss, as the case is cited solely to 
prove that partial luxation of the patella may result from mal-development of 
the structures named, and in which luxation the lateral ligament of the stifle 
joint is not interested. 

Case 4. Luxation from debility after disease, associated with defective con- 
formation of the stifle, and defective muscular development. The conformity 
of the stifle varies much. Some animals have the muscles, tensor vagine, 
rectus femoris, and vasti, largely developed, and the stifle well up to the flank, 
others have the muscles so sparingly developed that they can scarcely be seen 
under the skin, and the stifle is low down and back. To this great defect we 
sometimes have added a straight limb like a walking stick. Foals of this con- 
formation, whether grazed on hilly or level land, are victims to partial and 
complete luxations of the patella, and I have had to treat many such. The 
Belgian breed of stallions, used for funeral purposes, more or less have this 
defect of conformation of the stifle, and in some the want of muscular develop- 
ment is most marked. They are not by any means a hardy animal, and when 
seized by a disease which leaves them in a state of muscular debility and 
general weakness—as, for instance, after an attack of influenza—I have seen 
them luxate the patella. Animals that in health and strength betrayed no 
weakness, or inclination to “clucking” of the patella in progression, are now 
heard to give off this sound as they move round the loose box, and if the limb 
slips forwards and outwards, so as to bring the femur and tibia towards a 
straight line, down slips the patella from want of tone on the part of the crural 
muscles to hold it up, and the leg becomes immovably fixed behind the horse. 
I have had Belgian stallions under the circumstances named luxate their patellas 
more than once in 24 hours, and continue at intervals of time to do so until 
they got up their strength, and in every such case the animal made a perfect 
recovery, and worked for years afterwards under my observation. 

Case 5. Hydrops Articuli of the Stifle Joint. Another and not unfrequent 
pathological condition giving rise to a partial luxation of the patella is dropsy 
of the stifle joint, more especially if associated with a congenital shortness of 
the flexor tendons, in consequence of which the foal walks on his toe, and the 
heel does not touch the ground. I have had to prescribe for a considerable 
number of such cases, and with but little success. 

Case 6. False Step probably associated with Straight Limb and Distended 
Capsules. The late Professor Dick, in his valuable lectures to his class, used 
to mention the fact that young horses travelling in snow and tired in conse- 
quence (as, for example, when in the hands of dealers and travelling from one 
market to another) occasionally suffered from luxation of the patella, and that 
by suddenly frighetning the animal and thus making him “spring forward,” the 
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patella sometimes regained its position. I have had no experience of luxation 
under the circumstances mentioned, but do not in the least doubt its accuracy. 
Several other cases I might enumerate had time permitted, but as I anxiously 
court a discussion on those which have been put forth I shall refrain ; meantime 
let me briefly review or focus the cases recorded, and from them draw the 
inferences or lessons which I consider they are calculated to teach. 

Case 1, as stated, in an example of complete luxation of the patella proceed- 
ing from a fracture of the external angle of the ilium, brought about first by 
displacement downwards of the broken portion of bone, and afterwards by 
atrophy of the tensor vagina muscle, which by its faschia is fixed to the patella 
and passively holds the patella up in its place. It must be evident to every 
one of us that the rectus femoris and vasti, being voluntary muscles, would 
become unfit to hoid up the patella unless they had some relief, and this relief 
is afforded by the tensor vagina and its faschia. Under the circumstances 
mentioned the tensor vagina could not afford the necessary relief and swpfort, 
and this, conjoined with the muscular weakness and partial atrophy of the 
crural muscles, lead to descent and luxation of the patella. 

Case 2 is explained on the same principle as case 1, and proves that without 
atrophy of the tensor vagina, or fracture of the ilium, luxation of the patella 
may follow from atrophy of the crural muscles, as these are muscles which 
actively maintain the patella in its elevated position on the trochlea of the 
femur. 

Case 3 is aremarkable example of the effect of congenitally placing and 
maintaining the bones entering into the formation of the stifle and hock joints 
in a vertical position—as one of several effects we have a partial luxation ot 
the patella owing to its not being “ braced up.” 

Case 4 is interesting as proving that without any disease, congenital or 
acquired, active or latent, debility with defective conformation and muscular 
development, can lead to a complete luxation of the patella, and the animal 
made a perfect recovery. 

From the cases I have cited, and several others which have come under 
observation, I am decidedly of opinion that rupture, partial or complete, or, 
indeed, disease of any kind of the internal lateral ligament has little if anything 
to do with luxation of the patella. The anatomical arrangements of the parts 
are such that dateral movement of the patella inwards positively cannot take 
place, and outwards to a most limited extent, and, even then, it can only be 
displayed when the limb has been so placed as to bring the stifle joint intoa 
position of complete extension. In proof of this, if the patella be luxated, it is 
always luxated to the outside, and if completely luxated, the animal has no 
power to restore the position, neither can the operator restore the position until 
he has placed the leg forwards, bring the bones more or less into a vertical 
position, and thus extended the stifle joint. Apart, however, from what the 
mechanics of the joint proves, if luxation of the patella was dependent on, and 
associated with, “ stretching, tearing, and rupture of the fibres of the internal 
lateral ligament,” or any other ligament of the joint, it would be an incurable 
affection, ending in ulcerative disease of the bones and cartilages of incrustation 
and consequent permanent lameness. Now, this has never been the result in 
all my experience. 

The PRESIDENT: I am sure we are much indebted to Professor McCall for 
the new light he has thrown upon this affliction. I am especially delighted 
that he should have had the courage to come and give us a practical lecture. 
Lately most of our lectures have been upon pathological subjects, and members 
have said they were practical men and if we only had practical subjects they 
would enter into discussion more thoroughly. I will not now stand in their 
way and | trust the paper will, as it deserves, elicit a good discussion. 

Mr. HuntinG: I don’t remember having seen the explanation Professor 
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McCall has given, and it has never occurred to me, but I think he has clearly 
shown how some of these otherwise unexplainable cases occur. We have a 
somewhat analogous case in the foreleg, where you have a dropping of the 
limb from spraining of the muscles above the elbow; so the angle of the stifle 
is maintained by the muscles filling up the angle between the ilium and the 
stifle. All his cases bear upon the same thing, point toa common explanation, 
and are, I think, susceptible of no other. I believe, however, he is wrong in 
saying that there is no reference in the journals to this disease. I have a 
recollection of a discussion on the subject in the VETERINARY JOURNAL, some 
gentlemen haviag formulated a theory not noticed to-day, that the patella was 
not really luxated at all, but was simply raised to the highest part of the sur- 
face upon which it works. It is remarkable that that should have been the 
case, because it is utterly opposed to the explanation of Professor McCall. In 
one case you would require some spasmodic contraction of the muscles, in 
the other debility and relaxation. Again, some time ago in the Record | ex- 
tracted—stole if you like, from the Australasian Veterinary Journal, not only 
a case but three illustrations, in which Mr. Cameron, I think a Scotch student 
originally, but now attached to Professor Kendall's College, gave drawings of 
a luxated patella which he says was so very evident that you could push the 
bone in and out as you moved the animal. The remarkable thing about the 
case was that it was opposed to all our notions of the position of the limb. 
The angles of the hock and stifle were straight as in ordinary cases, but the 
horse accommodated himself not by putting the leg behind him but by ex- 
treme flexion of the fetlock, standing upon nearly the end of the pastern bone 
Unfortunately illustrations can be made to show just what the draughtsman 
likes. One thing is noteworthy in all these cases—the unison of action 
between the hock and the stifle. So far as action goes nobody is able to say 
whether the horse is lame in the stifle or the hock. You hear men say, ‘‘ The 
action suggested hock lameness.” I don’t dispute it—but it must equally have 
suggested stifle lameness. I have to thank Professor McCall for having really 
taught me something about stifle ailments. 

Mr. TRIGGER: Like everyone else in this room, I have listened with very 
great interest and considerable profit to the able remarks of Professor McCall, 
and like Mr. Hunting I have found myself a student again, and rubbed up 
some little of my anatomy which had probably got as rusty as certain stifle 
joints I have seen. Rightly or wrongly I have had an impression that of late 
years we have diagnosed more cases of stifle lameness than we usedtodo, In 
my apprentice days if a horse was not lame in the heck it was lame in the hip. 
But independently of luxation I am clearly of opinion that stifle lameness is 
far more common than even now we think it and that in many cases we get 
the grave complication of disease of the articular cartilage. I know of no 
ailment wherein rest during the early stage is more essential than it is in stifle 
joint lameness. I think we ought to educate our eyes very carefully for its 
diagnosis, and the way to do so is to take note of the position and action of 
the limb in cases where we have actual knowledge of the seat of lameness. 
It has been truly said that as compared with other medical practitioners we 
are under a disadvantage, because our patients cannot assist us by speech. 
We have to trust entirely to the educated eye. With regard to the malfor- 
mation case I didn’t quite catch the age at which the animal was destroyed. 

Professor McCALt : It was a yearling. 

Mr. TRIGGER: Why was the animal kept so long? There must have been 
a very great amount of atrophy of the limb. I should like to know whether 
as the animal grew the muscles developed at all, or remained as they were at 
the time of birth. 

Professor MCCALL: Oh, no. The muscles were all considerably sma!ler in 
this limb than they would normally have been. ¢ 
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Mr. TRIGGER: You very often find luxation of the patella in foals. You 
may put it back half-a-dozen times, and it will go on luxating. My idea is to 
put a blister on it, and in many cases it subsides into its natural position, and 
you get a perfectly sound horse. I have, of course, known other cases where 
it did not do so because the essential condition of repose could not be main- 
tained. Only yesterday a man told me he had got a large number of cases of 
stifle lameness in his herd of shorthorn cows. They were of all ages. I did 
not satisfy myself as to how they arose. His cows were under the same 
conditions as other people’s so far as I could see. You will remember that an 
Irishman who was asked by an examiner what was the commonest cause of 
lameness, said stifle joint lameness, “they get lame going across on the 
steamers. They cut their stifles and get lame.” He did not get his diploma 
for that answer, but, after all, there was something in his answer, no doubt. 

Mr. W. Car ess (Stafford): I may say, Mr. Chairman, that I had subscribed 
to the opinion that the internal lateral ligament had a good deal to do with the 
majority of cases of this ailment. But we know it arises from a variety of 
causes—in old animals from one, in young ones from another, and in cattle, 
perhaps, from still another. In cows it is persistent, and you get it at every 
movement of the limb, with no inflammation of the joint ; the cause is clearly, 
either relaxation or a rupture of the internal lateral ligament, very likely 
caused by throwing round the limb to avoid bruising a full udder. In foals 
we often see it, and the sooner we can say to such cases “ Rest in peace,” the 
better. They are best dead. They are likely to be a big expense to the 
owner, and no credit to the practitioner. In horses in high condition, I am 
under the impression that it very often comes on through cramp of the recti 
muscles of the thigh, and I have treated them successfully by applying strong 
counter-irritants to the course of the muscles, from the stifle up to the ilium, 
changing their diet and giving a dose of physic. That could not have been 
rupture of the ligament. At other times I have seen it in horses that have 
overgrown their strength, two-year-old colts that have been placed upon 
wrong diet, and lack strength and vitality. Then it may be overcome by 
blisters and by nutritious nitrogenous diet. I am not sure that placing them 
on a level posture is the best thing. If you can confine them and give them 
moderate exercise, I say do so; but I am rather fond of an undulating 
pasture, because it gives play to every muscle, and strength to the whole 
muscular system. 

Mr. G. SmitH: I have seen many cases of luxation, and have had very little 
difficulty in reducing or replacing the patella; but for stifle joint lameness, I 
think we must look for something else as a cause, as from luxation we rarely 
get permanent lameness. 

Mr. OLvER: I must thank Professor McCall for his able paper. He has 
thrown a new light upon the question. But there is one thing that suggests 
itself to me, which I should like to put as a query. The first case he quoted 
was due to a fracture of the ilium. Now, fracture of the ilium is perhaps one 
of the commonest fractures, but it is very rarely that we get luxation of the 
patella consequent upon that accident. I would like to hear how he explains 
that. In my experience it is very common in foals to get dropsy of the stifle 
joint, and I agree with Mr. Carless that, generally speaking, it is very unwise 
to treat such animals. Frequently they are tuberculous, or are suffering from 
other conditions of general disease, and they rarely get better. In cows, I am 
bound to say, I agree with our friend, the Irishman. Only a few days ago I 
saw three or four cases in one day, and it appears to me that Professor 
McCall's explanation of the cause of luxation in horses is also an explanation 
of its more frequent occurrence in cattle. We know that cattle stand on 
straddles when in the shippon, and the repeated drops of four inches or more 
may Cause injury, weakness, and a diseased condition of the stifle joint. 
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Mr. FAULKNER: I take it that Professor McCall has considerably enlarged 
the scope of our diagnosis in cases of lameness. We may now get above and 
below the joint, and take notice of the structural alterations that can and do 
take place. With Mr. Oliver I am also anxious to hear Professor McCall's 
explanation with regard to fracture of the external angle of the ilium and wast- 
ing of the muscles of the belly. How does it happen that in town practice, in 
which we get a very great many injuries of this character—‘ down quarter,” 
we call it--I cannot bring a single case to my recollection in which we had any 
luxation of the patella? But, on the other hand, I have cases well fixed in my 
mind where we have had luxation and atrophy without any fracture of the 
external angle of the ilium. With Mr. Hunting I agree that the history of our 
profession has not been fully overhauled by those deputed by Professor 
McCall, or they would have found history recorded bearing upon the subject. 
There are cases well fixed in my mind. One more remark of Professor 
McCall's I take exception to, and purely because I speak from my own 
experience. He says “ Luxation always takes place outwards.” That is a 
point on which I must differ, for I have seen two cases, one in consultation, 
another in our own practice, and I have read of a third in which the post-mortem 
conditions were given. In those three cases the luxation was unmistakeably 
upwards. The patella was lodged on the summit of the trochlea of the femur. 
In my case everything had been done to reduce as in ordinary luxation but 
without avail; but the animal was put under chloroform, the leg was pulled 
backwards instead of forwards, and the luxation was reduced. Four years 
afterwards I had an opportunity of making an examination of the joint, and 
there were palpable evidences that the luxation had been an upward one. In 
another case which occurred in Glasgow, the animal was destreyed and the 
patella was found lodged on the summit of the trochlea. Those cases, I think, 
make data for taking exception, but the way in which Professor McCall has 
wrapped himself round this subject cannot be too much admired. I agree with 
Mr. Carless that there are cases which occur suddenly in regular working 
horses, through, perhaps, a slip on bad pavement, and which you reduce with- 
out hearing any more about them. There are other cases in which, with 
debility, you have a repetition of the luxation, and you are bound to take 
measures to keep the animal fixed until you get over the condition. But I 
cannot believe that where there is rupture of the internal lateral ligament you 
may get a horse to work in a week, and hear no more of the mischief. 

Mr. StanLey: I am a little disappointed that Professor McCall has not 
given us more about treatment for these cases, which are decidedly common. 
Would he give us his opinion? My own plan, very likely old-fashioned, is to 
put the horse in a sling and tie the hind leg up to the foreleg, blister the part 
and keep the animal at rest for six weeks or two months. If we could get 
them sound quicker I should be very much pleased to hear about it. 

Mr. CoE: We have many cases of luxation caused by debility, and I have 
had several cases after the present epidemic of Influenza. My treatment has 
been the sling for a few days, a sharp active blister on the stifle, and a 
strengthening course of nitrogenous food. In that way they have soon got 
well. 

Mr. W. Cartess: After hearing Mr. Olver and Mr. Faulkner, Iam reminded 
that I intended to tell youl had seen very frequently—perhaps ten times, 
more or less—atrophy of the recti muscles supervening upon azoturia, but I 
never saw luxation of the patella so supervening. There was a crouching 
position of the body and an inability to raise the hindquarters to the proper 
position. Whether it can have any resemblance to fracture of the ilium I am 
not prepared to say, because I have not thought it out, but it strikes me that 
if you had it from fracture of the ilium, you might expect it reasonably from 
atrophy of the recti muscles. 
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Mr. OLVER: I have one of my own animals who has partial dislocation of 
the patella every day ; but we cannot have the inner ligament torn in that case, 
or we should get inflammation and lameness. There is no lameness. It 
began two years ago. She was frequently standing on the point of the fetlock, 
but as soon as the patella was reduced she was perfectly sound again. I have 
had other cases also, and I may say that generally on putting them in a loose 
box, I have found that they rarely had a return of it, but that keeping them 
still made its return more common, I suppose because of the fatigue of a 
restrained position. 

The PRESIDENT: I would like to join with those who have thanked Professor 
McCall for his paper. I certainly have learned a good deal to-day ; but, like 
Mr. Olver and Mr. Faulkner, I have met with a great many cases of fracture 
of the external process of the ilium, and so far as I remember I have not seen 
a single case of luxation of the patella from that cause. I had one rather 
peculiar case, something similar to that of Mr. Trigger. There was a kind of 
clutching action of the fetlock—the horse, on lifting his feet from the ground 
turned up his shoe by a curious sudden action. I put it down at first to 
injury to the stifle, but afterwards I was not very sure whether that could be 
the cause, or whether there was not some injury to the extensor pedis. There 
was not the relaxed condition of gastrocnemii seen in cases of injury of the 
flexor metatarsi. In Birmingham I may say we have not many cases of 
luxation of the patella. I certainly do not remember eleven cases in eleven 
years. Six or eight would be the major number, and the treatment I have 
usually adopted has been simply to fix the foot forward, to give rest, and in 
some bad cases to apply a blister. Sometimes next morning the horse would 
be guing almost sound, but sometimes it would be a little longer. In one case 
he remembered he would get the horse quite sound, but on putting him to 
work in shafts or chains, he, after a few days would have it again. Give him 
another rest and he would get right again, but to again recur. In our boat 
horses, injury to the crural muscles was occasionally seen. 

Professor McCALL : I may say before replying, that, as a teacher of young 
veterinarians, it is my earnest desire to teach every known condition that may 
lead to a given result, because we have now and always have had men engaged 
in practice who have more practical knowledge than ourselves; and it becomes 
a teacher's duty to obtain what information he can, so that his students may 
recognise the various conditions. I acknowledge I have read very little in 
regard to the subject. I was not aware of the cases Mr. Hunting has been 
kind enough to mention, and I shall take very good care to make myself 
familiar with them. My desire was not to air my theories, or to attempt to 
teach anything to you, who have been in practice for years. I have limited 
myself, therefore, to give expression to no opinion upon the views entertained 
by others. I have laid before you six cases which I consider typical, and 
tried to give you the explanation of what, in my opinion, led to these partial 
or complete luxations. I was particularly pleased that Mr. Olver, and I think 
also Mr. Faulkner and Mr. Carless, made reference to the singular case of 
luxation of the patella, due to a fracture of the external line of the ilium, I 
have had more than 30 years’ practice now, and a pretty extensive one, for I 
have 3,000 horses under my care running upon the streets in Glasgow, and 
while I have had at least 100 cases of fractured hipsin all situations, I have 
only had one solitary case of luxation of the patella from a fracture of the hip. 
That is the very reason I brought it before you. But then I dealt with 
atrophy of the crural muscles, which, quite independent of fracture, would lead 
to luxation. Here, in the singular case I have told you of, we had an extensive 
fracture of the external ilium, across the neck of the projecting bone ; and we 
have a most powerful muscle attached to that, wrapping itself in two folds of 
fascia round the patella. Now I hold it is that attachment which passively 
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and involuntarily holds up the patella, because the voluntary muscles which 
are attached to it would tire if they had to do all the work. That, it 
seems to me, is undoubtedly the function of the great dense fascia. With this 
fracture, too, there was very marked displacement of the bone; it was pulled 
inwards and downwards; the tensor vagina muscle went down to a thread and 
we had a slight atrophy of the rectus femoris muscles, I am quite prepared to 
attribute partial luxation to the partial atrophy of the rectus femoris, but I am 
more inclined to think that it was more due to the displacement of the bone 
and the wasting of the tensor vagina muscle. I don’t know if I have made it 
clear to you. Iam quite aware it is exceptional, and I shall be very pleased 
if any of you have such a case you will record it. As to Mr. Faulkner's case 
of luxation of the patella taking place inwards— 

Mr. FAULKNER : Upwards. 

Professor MCCALL: Inwards ? 

Mr. FAULKNER: Upwards. 

Professor MCCALL: But that is not my argument. 

Mr. FAULKNER: I understand you to say that it always took place outwards. 

Professor MCCALL: Exactly. 

Mr. FAULKNER: And I say this was upwards—and inwards a little of 
course. 

Professor McCALL: Well, I still keep to what I said. You will excuse me 
(showing the specimen), but I don’t see how it is possible for that bone to 
move over that condyle. 

Mr. HuntinG: That would be a fixture, not a luxation. 

Mr. FAULKNER: I am not going to play upon words. The bone rode back 
and up in the small recess. 

Professor McCALL: Well, I cannot argue with you upon that, but coming 
to the next point I may say that I have never had a case of cramp, and there- 
fore I hope you won't think anything I am going to say is to be accepted as 
what we shall find in practice. Might I take the liberty of asking whether it 
was cramp of the rectus femoris muscles ? 

Mr. CARLEssS: Yes, sir. 

Professor McCatt: Well, cramp is characterised by a contraction of 
muscular fibre, and if cramp produced luxation it could not be either to the 
right or the left—it would be a contraction upwards, and would pull the patella 
higher up. Your view would then agree with that of Mr. Faulkner that the 
patella was higher up; and in such a case if due to cramp, the displacement 
would not last very long. 

Mr. CARLESS: That is so, Professor, there is no doubt. And 1 say that the 
patella is luxated to a certain extent when the hock is rigid and the animal 
unable to move the limb, all leverage being gone. If it is not luxated it is so 
misplaced that it cannot act for the time being. 

Professor MCCALL: May I ask whether in cases of cramp the patella can be 
felt out of its place ? 

Mr. CaRLEss: I am not positive that it lies on one side. It may be as in 
the case spoken of by Mr. Faulkner. ’ 

Mr. FAULKNER: I may say that in one case the animal had what was under- 
stood to be a luxated patella for six weeks. No patella was to be felt, but the 
limb was rigid in a backward direction, and we were utterly unable to get it 
forward with the rope and collar, That luxation or displacement was not 
overcome until the animal was put under chloroform and the limb pulled back, 
whereupon it at once became flexible. In the other cases animals stood for 
twenty-four hours and you were utterly unable to feel the patella, but they 
reduced themselves without assistance. 

Professor McCALL: I can understand such cases being due to cramp, as | 
have said, but I do not understand how cramp should ever lead to luxatio, 
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proper. I shall think very seriously over the subject, and if any case comes 
under my observation that justifies the contrary opinion, I shall be very glad 
not only to teach my students but to put it upon record. 

A hearty vote of thanks was passed to Professor McCall, on the motion of 
the Chairman. In returning thanks, the Professor said that they were not to 
think for one moment that he looked upon it that luxation of the patella had 
anything to do with the everyday cases they met in practice, of diseases of 
the stifle. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman closed the proceedings. Mr. Trigger 
giving notice that at the next meeting he would move that Professor McCall 
be elected an honorary associate. It was decided to hold the next meeting at 
Cheltenham. The members afterwards dined together, and a very pleasant 
evening was spent. 

H. J. Dawes (Hox. Sec.) 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


THE 165th ordinary general meeting was held in the theatre of the Royal 
Veterinary College on April 6th, Mr. W. Stafley in the chair. Some speci- 
mens of fractures of various bones of the limbs and vertebrz, and a specimen 
of exostosis on the knee bones were exhibited. 

Mr. J. A. GILRUTH was then called upon to read his essay “‘ On the function 
of the lateral cartilages, with remarks on sidebones.” The essayist first 
described the results of experiments made by Lungwitz, of Dresden, on the 
changes undergone by the horse’s foot under the action of the body weight, 
which were as follows :— 

In good feet, with frog pressure, there was a contraction at the anterior 
half of the coronary edge of the wall, with expansion at the posterior edge 
and heel. Where frog pressure was not allowed because of calkins, &c., the 
change of form at the posterior part of the coronary edge, consisted in a con- 
traction, the sole in all cases descending to a slight extent. The essayist 
then described briefly the anatomy ot the foot; he contended that when the 
weight was transmitted to the horse’s foot with frog pressure, the plantar 
cushion became pressed backwards and outwards, slightly pulling upon the 
coronary cushions, and pressing the lateral cartilages outwards, thus accounting 
for the expansion at the post-part of the coronary edge. When, however, 
frog pressure is prevented, the plantar cushion becomes pressed downwards, 
especially at the extreme extension of the fetlock joint, thus pulling the carti- 
lages inwards, and accounting for the contraction of the coronary edge at the 
quarters. When the foot is raised from the ground, the cartilages resume 
their normal position by virtue of their own elasticity, and that of the plantar 
cushion. He contended that the greatest value of the plantar cushion in a 
healthy unshod foot is that, by its movement backwards and outwards, con- 
cussion is transmitted to the flexible, non-sensitive lateral cartilages, instead 
of upwards in the limb. He thought that possibly another use is, that 
pressure being transmitted to the veins around the lateral cartilages, prevents 
too sudden exit of blood from the foot, when the animal's weight is suddenly 
transmitted to the foot. He thought that in a certain percentage of cases, 
judging by Lungwitz’s experiments, there would be no movement of the lateral 
cartilages, which would then undergo ossification by the natural process 
extending upwards from the wing of the pedal bone. He had made sections 
of five cases of sidebone, and found in each case normal bone, similar in 
quality and structure to the wing of the pedal bone. Hethought that in cases 
of injury, it was probably the cause of the horse resting that lateral cartilage 
as much as possible, and thus allowing ossification to take place. He did not 
think that so long as movement was kept up there could be ossification. The 
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essayist condemned shoeing as a cause, and thought that if animals with 
healthy feet were never shod at all, they would go quite well, judging by the 
law of physiological hypertrophy. 

A lengthy discussion ensued, in the course of which 

The PRESIDENT asked why it was that sidebones were most common on 
the inside of the foot, and also how the essayist would distinguish between 
“ sidebone” and “rigidity of the cartilage ?” 

Mr. CLUNES asked why it was that sidebones occurred in horses which 
were never shod with calkins ? 

Mr. FALSHAW instanced a case where split pastern had been the cause of 
sidebone. 

The subject of whether the sidebones were a “ calcification,” or an “ ossifi- 
cation,” were somewhat energetically brought forward by Messrs. Parkinson 
and Ringer. 

Votes of thanks to the essayist and chairman brought the meeting to a 
close. 

F. Hosppay, Asszst. Sec. 


LINCOLNSHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE tenth annual general meeting of the Association was held at the George 
Hotel, Grantham, on February 25th. The President, W. G. B. Dickinson, Esq., 
F.R.C.V.S., was in the chair. 

Captain RussELt said he had pleasure in announcing that on the Ist of 
January there was a balance in hand of £18 19s. Iod. 

The CHAIRMAN said the report of the treasurer showed that they had about 
£24 in hand which, considering all things, was very good. Captain Russell 
managed their accounts in a highly satisfactory manner, and he had no doubt 
the old debts would be paid. 

Mr. T. Situ, of Market Rasen, was elected President for the ensuing 
year. 

Mr. Brooks and Mr. GoopALt were elected Vice-Presidents. 

Mr. SMITH was re-elected as secretary. 

Captain RUSSELL was re-appointed treasurer. 

Professor W. WILLIAMs then read a paper on EXAMINATION FOR SOUNDNESS 
AND CERTIFICATES. 

He said: There are several circumstances which the Veterinary Surgeon has 
to take into consideration for his guidance in the examination of horses as to 
soundness and the granting of Certificates :— 

Ist—The examination of horses previous to purchase and advising 
thereon. 

2nd.—The examination after purchase, when a definite opinion ‘“ Sound” 
or “ Unsound ” is required. 

3rd.—Examination and Certificates for clients who really know something 
of horses, or who, being ignorant themselves, are liberal enough 
to confess and to place full confidence in their Professional 
adviser. 

4th.—Examination for clients who are ignorant as to horses, but who 
assume a knowledge which they do not possess; or, who having no 
pretensions themselves take the advice of their groom, horsekeeper, 
or some knowing friend or friends. 


Ist—The examination of Horses previous to purchase and advising as to 
suitability for particular work, general utility, &c. 

™ As but few horses are perfectly sound, or what is termed “legally sound,” 

I think this is always the most satisfactory method of examination, for, as a 
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rale, the purchaser is either present or can afterwards be seen, and little 
defects can be pointed out and explained previous to the completion of the 
bargain, such as splints, which do not, nor are likely, to cause lameness, &c. 

Many a buyer, if a horse be warranted sound by the seller previous to sale, 
will object to very trivial matters, 7 only found out after purchase. He will 
say “I bought this horse as a sound one; he is warranted sound : and you say 
that he has a splint, or old-standing curb (as the case may be) and that you 
think that it is of little consequence; but I bought this horse as a sound one, 
and I must have him sound, and I want to know from you,—Is he sound ?” 
And if the Veterinary Surgeon does not feel justified in answering in the 
affirmative, although he might consider that the defects are of no consequence, 
the purchaser will at once state “ Well, give me your certificate that the horse 
has this or those defects and I shall return him ; not so much upon the grounds 
that this or these things will harm him, but that I ought to have been told by 
the vendor who, evidently, has tried to take advantage of me.” Now, if the 
same animal had been examined prior to purchase, those trivialities pointed 
out, and their nature explained, an amicable arrangement might have been 
arrived at, and a bargain, good for both sides, completed. At the same time it 
must be remembered that when a vendor gives no warranty, the Veterinary 
Surgeon will be held responsible in law if it can be proved that he has been 
guilty of gross ignorance or gross negligence. Jn the second place, the 
professional man is often asked to advise as to the suitability of the animal for 
certain work, &c. I think that in such a case he is bound to give an opinion 
and to write it in his certificate if called upon to do so. In fact, it may be 
stated that he is bound to assist his client in obtaining a suitable animal. / 
the third place, he is frequently requested to express an opinion as to the 
value of the proposed purchase. As a rule, the less the professional man has 
to do with the monetary arrangements the better it is for his own reputation ; 
the matter now being a commercial transaction between buyer and seller, and 
generally speaking both parties know and look after themselves ; but there are 
certain exceptions even to this rule, where, in fact, the price asked by the 
vendor may really be extortionate, and upon this point Oliphant says: “A 
dealer, who from the nature of his business must be constantly buying and 
selling horses, has an evident advantage over persons with whom he deals, 
who probably do not buy or sellhorses . . . and very few of whom can 
form a reasonable opinion as to a_horse’s value. But the dealer, to say the 
least, is a pretty good judge, and, being well acquainted with the routine of 
business, may generally go on in as satisfactory and reputable a manner as any 
other tradesman so long as he keeps honest. The frequent rascality in horse- 
dealing transactions arises from parties making improper use of that superior 
knowledge which experience alone can supply. Because purchasing a horse is 
a very different thing from buying a manufactured article; for, in the latter 
case, there are certain trade prices, and a corresponding quality of goods, which 
every man expects and of which any ordinary man can judge.”--Oliphant’s 
“Laws of Horses and Gaming.” 

When, ten, at any time the Veterinary Surgeon may think that an undue 
advantage is being, or has been taken, of his client, I think that he is, from his 
general knowledge of the value of horses, bound even to offer his advice and 
come to the rescue of his client and to state this opinion in his certificate if 
requested to do so. 


2nd.—The Examination of Horses subsequent to Purchase, and which have 
ps n warranted sound by the vendor, when a definite opinion of “ Sound”’ 
“ Unsound” is required. 


This is often a very delicate and important position for the professiona 1] 
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man to occupy, for, on the one hand, he has to consider the strong conviction. 
of the vendor, that the animal is unsound from a something which he has 
detected, or keen told of, since the purchase, and, the other hand, the equally 
strong, and sometimes honest, conviction of the vendor, that there has been 
no breach of warranty. 

In cases of this kind, there is, as a rule, no chance of advising the one side 
or the other, but here, as in all other instances, a fearless and honest expression 
of opinion should be given in the certificate. If there be an alteration of 
structure calculated to interfere with usefulness, although at the time not 
causing any disturbance, the professional man is bound to certify that such an 
animal is unsound. If, on the other hand, the alteration of structure is, in his 
opinion, not likely to cause lameness or disturbance, he is entitled, whilst 
mentioning the existence of such altered structure, to express an opinion that 
such an animal is sound. 


Take for example the existence of ossification of the lateral cartilages of 
the foot in two different classes of horses. The one acart horse, over five years 
old, required to go at a walking pace, the other, say a roadster, required for 
trotting or any fast pace, and particularly upon hard ground. The feet, in both 
instances, are good, and the action firm and sound. In the first case, I am of 
opinion that it would be an interference with the trade of the country, at least 
in Scotland, if such an animal were rejected, for my experience leads me to 
the conclusion than an animal having a sidebone, free from heat, and not very 
large, will remain sound in his gait for many years, but the same experience 
leads me to conclude that if a horse be required to go faster than a walk, he 
is almost certain to become lame in a shorter or longer period of time. I 
should therefore certify the ove as sound, and the offer as unsound, for, after 
all, the alteration of structure in this, as well as in other so-called unsound- 
nesses, is but an evidence of a reparative process resulting trom some previous 
injury, or for the purpose of strengthening an inherently weak structure, 
which, when thus repaired, is rendered fit to perform its function; the same 
may be stated of some bone spavins; so long as no special strain is thrown 
upon the hocks, so long will the animal go sound ; but if the same hocks are 
calied upon to do any extra work, there is a possibility that lameness may 
result ; the meaning of sound or unsound then comes to be not so much that 
of an altered structure, but of the capability of the animal to perform certain 
work, 

Then, again, the question arises in another form. A horse has been purchased 
with warranty, and afterwards rejected ; we are asked to examine and certify 
at the request of the seller, and here our profession very often falls short. I 
have repeatedly examined horses, and rejected them for pronounced unsound- 
nesses, and they have afterwards been examined by others, who have very 
often stated that they cannot detect such unsoundnesses, ‘they cannot see a 
spavin; they cannot say the horse is going lame; cannot hear that he is a 
roarer, &c.” Now, I consider this form of certificate the most contemptible of 
all, and that it reflects most unfavourably upon our profession. It is very 
possible that an animal may be unsound, and that a Veterinarian of the 
greatest skill is unable to detect such an unsoundness, but I do not see why 
at any time such an expression should be used, for it is evident that what he 
cannot detect is non-existent, so far as he is concerned, and in such a case 
his opinion should be “sound.” But I refer more particularly to the custom 
of some Veterinarians, of making use of this term as a cover to their ignorance 
or dishonesty, where an unsoundness is evident, but where tkey, either for 
the purpose of damaging a professional brother or serving the purpose of their 
clients, hide themselves behind this subterfuge. 
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3rd.—Examination of Horses, and Certificates for clients who really know 
something of Horses, 01 who, being ignorant upon this point, and honest 
enough to confess such ignorance and leave themselves in the Professional 
Man's hands. 


These are always the most satisfactory clients to deal with, and very often, 
if they are not present at the examination, will be satisfied with a verbal 
explanation or an explanatory letter. 


4th.—Examination for Clients who know little or nothing, but who think 
they know more than the Professional Man, or who, confessing their 
own ignorance, take the advice of Friends or of their Coachman or 
Horsekeeper, &c. 

Every Veterinary Surgeon who has to deal with this class of client will 
bear me out when I state that it is generally a most unsatisfactory proceeding, 
for they are never satisfied or, if satisfied themselves, refer the matter to their 
friends or coachmen, who as a rule find some fault. 


Of opinion given in the Certificate should be fully explanatory of all points 
that may rise to difference of opinion or dispute. 


When a warranty is given by the seller it is understood that no legal res- 
ponsibility rests upon the Veterinary Surgeon. If he pronounce a warranted 
horse sound, such a horse afterwards being proved to be unsound, the seller 
in virtue of his warranty, accepts the return; but as already stated, when a 
horse is sold subject to Veterinary opinion, and should that opinion be in- 
correct, the professional man, unless he is able to produce sufficient defence 
is held responsible in law. 

There is no inherent reason inthe nature of things why a horse-dealing 
transaction should not be as honest as any other; and the difficulty of main- 
taining this ideal arises largely from the fact that a horse is not like a manu- 
factured article ; something which can, with reasonable care in the making of 
it, be produced of definite quality. Hence there are possibilities of dis- 
appointment in the result of a purchase, against which the parties concerned 
strive to protect themselves, and the result is a conflict of wits, which too 
often and too readily passes over into an over-refinement of subtlety. 

But as I understand the matter, the legal principles involved are not very 
complicated or difficult to apply; and I think it may be as well to analyse the 
course of a transaction in an ideal way, somewhat removed from the rough- 
and-ready course of practice, in order to get at these principles in a fairly 
consecutive succession, and to show where and in what way the Veterinary 
Surgeon is concerned in the affair. 

The.first principle appears to be that, in the absence of express agreement 
or of its equivalent in some other shape, the purchaser selects the horse, 
makes a bargain as to the price, pays for it, and takes the horse away, all in 
the exercise of his own judgment, and at his own risk of the horse not 
proving of such quality as will meet his anticipations. The legal maxim is 
“ Caveat emptor” —‘‘ Let the buyer look after himself.” 1 say, “ his own 
judgment”; but few buyers are competent to exercise their own judgment on 
the basis of their own observation merely ; few buyers thoroughly understand 
a horse ; and so, just as when a person buys a house he brings his surveyor to 
examine the house and report to him, that he may exercise his judgment, not 
directly upon his own observation, but upon the opinion laid before him by 
his man of skill, and upon the opinion which he entertains concerning the 
skill and experience possessed, and the care likely to be exercised by his 
expert, so here; he employs an expert, a veterinary surgeon, to examine the 
horse and give him an independent opinion, as his servant for the moment, 
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which opinion shall be part of the grounds upon which he may decide to buy 
or not to buy the horse, and the price he may pay for it. If the veterinary 
surgeon do not display such reasonable skill as might reasonably be expected 
of him, and such as he holds himself forth to the public as possessing, or if 
he neglect to exercise his skill, as for instance, if he reports without due in- 
vestigation, or still more, if he allows himself to give in a report which is in 
any way lacking in the fullest good faith towards his employer, and if the 
employer, relying upon the proper discharge of duty by the veterinary 
surgeon, comes to suffer any loss, then undoubtedly the veterinary surgeon 
will be liable to his employer for the the loss so sustained through his want 
of reasonable skill, or his negligence, or his unfaithfulness. On the other 
hand, so long as he is reasonably skilful, and careful, and faithful, an error 
of opinion on his part will not make him liable, because the best of men are 
apt to make mistakes in their judgment on the facts which come before them 
from time to time; and his duty is to be thoroughly careful and painstaking, 
perfectly straightforward and unbiassed, and to give the employer a thoroughly 
independent opinion, which having been once given, his responsibility ceases. 
Under this first principle, then, the seller has nothing to do with the matter 
except to sell the horse for what it will bring: the purchaser and his advisers 
may make mistakes ; but if the transaction takes this elementary form, the 
seller says nothing except as to the price, the property and the price change 
hands and there is an end to the affair. 

But the seller is not usually in this simple position. If he is the owner of 
the horse, and not possessed of special skill, he fat any rate knows how the 
horse behaves and whether he is satisfied with its fitness for the purposes for 
which he has been using it. He may be asked about these things, and if he 
is asked he must answer truly and candidly ; that is, if he answers at all, and 
does not offer the horse as it is, with all faults. If the seller is a horse-dealer 
he is always taken to be a man of experience, able, for example, to pick out a 
horse which shall be suitable for a particular purpose or to detect a fault not 
perceptible to the casual onlooker. If he sells a horse fora particular pur- 
pose the horse must be fit for that purpose; if he is asked questions about 
faults, his answers must be true and candid, and it is more readily assumed 
against him than it is against the unskilled owner that he knows of faults if 
they exist, or that he ought to know of them. 

If instead of merely answering questions, the seller gets so far as to make 
any representations on his own account, then, if these representations are 
clearly part of the contract, he makes himself responsible for them. And 
the responsibility may often be much greater than he anticipates. If he 
represents that a horse “is sonnd,” that means not only that the horse is 
actually fit, but that there is nothing about him which tends to make him unfit 
for the work which a horse of that particular kind ought to be able to do. 

If this extensive qualification of “soundness” is a part of the contract, the 
seller comes under pecuniary or other obligations which are not part of the 
mere sale and purchase ofa horse, and which come more nearly to resemble 
insurance than anything else. Practically the seller insures the buyer against 
loss from unsoundness and thus secures a higher price for the horse. The 
seller ought to be careful, in giving any such undertaking, to see that he knows 
what he is about, that he is fully informed as to the actual condition of the 
animal which it is proposed that he should warrant. If he has no skill, it is 
very dangerous for him to come under any such obligation ; if he has some 
skill, he may, if he pleases, do it at his own risk ; but the safest thing tor him 
is to enter into no warranty except under skilled advice. He may therefore 
consult a veterinary surgeon to advise him as to whether he may safely 
undertake this risk in order to obtain the advantage of a higher price. In 
that case the veterinary surgeon’s duty is towards his employer, the seller 
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he lies under the same obligation of giving straightforward advice to the seller 
as his brother on the other side lies under with regard to the purchaser ; and 
if he is unskilful, or careless, or partial, and certities the horse as sound when 


it is not, then his fault may lead him into liability to the seller in the event of 


the seller's suffering subsequent loss through the horse being found to have 
been in fact unsound. 

This, then, is the true position of the veterinary surgeon as a professional 
man. He should be the confidential consultant of either party in a question 
involving property and the possibility of contingent liabilities ; and in such a 
capacity there is abundant scope for the exercise of professional skill and the 
winning of professional reputation and esteem. 

Where a veterinary surgeon has given the seller a written opinion that the 
horse is “ sound,” and that the seller may safely take the risk of warranting 
him, the seller may naturally be found showing this to intending purchasers. 
The position of the veterinary surgeon isin that case a somewhat delicate one. 
On the other hand, so long as he is simply the consultant of the seller, he has 
no direct duty towards the purchaser ; he is, if he recommends the seller that he 
may safely warrant the horse as “ sound,” in the same position as the medical 
officer of an insurance company in regard to the company when he reports 
that the proposed life is favourable ; the opinion of such medical officer is 
known to the proposer when the insurance company passes his life, with or 
without extra conditions or premiums. On the other hand, if the veterinary 
surgeon supplies the seller with a written opinion, knowing beforehand that 
the seller is likely to use this an an inducement to the purchaser to buy the 
horse, he‘comes to have a duty towards the purchaser as well as towards the 
seller; and in that case any unskilfulness, or negligence, or want of good faith 
or misrepresentation, orconcealment, or equivocation, may land himin a position 
of personal liability to the purchaser or may expose him to a charge of 
collusion. 

On the whole, it seems that members would best consult the interests of the 
profession if they insisted upon considering themselves as confidential advisers, 
and declined to allow their certificates to be used as advertisements ; but in 
any case it is desirable to cultivate a frank, sturdy, English straightforward- 
ness and independence of opinion, and remember that one belongs to a 
Profession and not to a Trade, 


Discussion, 


The CHAIRMAN said he would now call upon Mr. Freer to open the dis- 
cussion upon Professor Williams’ paper. It was a subject which concerned 
them all very much. 

Mr. FREER said he was extremely obliged to the Chairman for calling upon 
him to open the discussion, and he must also thank Professor Williams for 
the very able manner in which he had dealt with the subject. As a rule they 
were sent for to examine horses previous to purchase and told to report 
thereon. With regard to an examination after purchase, “when a definite 
opinion ‘sound’ or ‘unsound’ is required,” it sometimes placed them in a 
peculiar position, but he thought that in the majority of cases a veterinary 
surgeon of any practical knowledge was able to send to his employer a cer- 
tificate or letter to say whether the animal was sound or unsound. He should 
like to say a few words on the 3rd and 4th points of the paper. With regard 
to the 3rd—“ Examination and certificates for clients who really know some- 
thing of horses, or, who being ignorant themselves, are liberal enough to 
confess and to place full confidence in their professional adviser.” He was 
sure everyone in that room would agree with him in saying that no more 
pleasant duty fell to the lot of a veterinary surgeon than to examine for such 
a client. He himself had examined horses for that sort of man and had found 
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it an exceedingly pleasant duty. In such cases he felt certain of doing his 
very best for his client if he had to turn the animal inside out, and could go 
to him with the knowledge that he had done his duty, and it was very seldom 
one heard anything more of it. With regard to the 4th point—* Examination 
for clients who knew little or nothing, but who think they know more than 
the professional man ; or, who, confessing their own ignorance, take the advice 
of friends, or of their coachman or horsekeeper, &c.”’—the reverse applied. 
He did not know a more unpleasant duty that fell to the lot of a veterinary 
surgeon than to examine a horse fora man who knew nothing and thought 
he knew a lot, and relied on the advice of grooms, coachmen, horsekeepers 
and friends. A little incident occurred to him about 18 months ago, which 
might illustrate this. He was asked by a man who had suddenly jumped 
into a pocket full of money, to examine a horse, not far from his own 
place. He attended to examine the animal, evidently quite sound about his 
limbs, and he should guess its value would be about £50. After its arrival at 
the place, he continually heard from different people that the horse was 
getting on far from right, and finally he received a note from the owner : 
“Come at once; horse lame.” When he got there the groom had a face as 
long as a fiddle and brought out the animal. The owner came out and 
remarked, “You examined that horse and said he was sound. Why, he is 
lame.” Having turned the horse round and felt him outside, he immediately 
discovered what was the matter—he had been placed in a rather narrow stall, 
where he had bruised himself and produced a flesh tumour. He recom- 
mended rest, and the horse was all right in ten days. The owner said, ‘‘ He’s 
got a spavin.” He replied, “I am perfectly unaware of it if he has.” He 
must tell them in explanation that the horse had a tuberosity inside the tibia, 
and one hock was a little more prominent than the other. The owner said, 
“ My friend, there is a spavin you can hang your hat on,” immediately putting 
his finger on the lower part of tibia. This gentleman reminded him: of 
another who had jumped up from a comparatively poor position, and who 
bought a horse at Tattersall’s. The following day, meeting a friend who 
knew something about horses, he asked, “ Just look at the horse I bought at 
Tattersall’s yesterday.” The critical friend looked round and the owner 
asked, “ What do you think of his hocks?” ‘TI don’t like his ‘hocks,’ nor 
his——-—,, nor anything that is his.” (Laughter.) Professor Williams’ paper 
was too good for discussion. He was quite at one with Professor Williams 
when he said that on the whole it seemed that members of the profession 
would best consult the interests of the profession if they insisted upon con- 
sidering themselves as confidential advisers, and declined to allow their cer- 
tificates to be used as advertisements; but in any case it was desirable to 
cultivate a frank, sturdy, English straightforwardness and independence of 
opinion, and to remember that one belonged to a profession, and not to a 
trade. He thought the very best thing they could do was to write a straight- 
forward certificate—to say whether the animal was sound or unsound, and if 
there were any faults to say so. He did not like the term “I do not detect 
unsoundness ;” it was simply a cloak for ignorance, perhaps something a 
little bit worse. He would now leave the discussion to more competent and 
able hands. 

Mr. GoopaLt said that when he saw the paper coming from Professor 
Williams he must say that he felt a good deal of satisfaction—he felt sure 
they would have something put before them worthy of discussion. They all 
knew examinations of that kind. They often risked their reputation for a 
very little pay. They sometimes risked offending a great many people over 
one horse. He always found that a method in examination was a very great 
help. He did not want to appear egotistical—he was one of the oldest men 
in the room he believed—but he wished to impress upon them that method 
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wanted cultivating. ‘They were a body of scientific men, and they knew that 
science did not recognise any slip-shod or careless work ; therefore as scientific 
men they must do their work thoroughly and well. Professor Dick had three 
rules for examination—Ist. Seeing the horse as long as possible in the stable. 
2nd. Seeing the horse on level ground. 3rd. Seeing him in all positions, 
testing his wind, and removing his shoes. He did not know whether it was 
necessary to remove the shoes, because with the ordinary kind of shoe they 
could see everything that they wanted to do. With regard to the first point : 
“The examination of horses previous to purchase and advising thereon,” 
sometimes a client sent them to look at a horse which neither had seen, with 
the remark “go and buy a horse for me: you know what I want.” It often 
happens that they might find a horse thoroughly sound, yet quite unfit for the 
man, because no two men rode alike. Unless he knew a man thoroughly he 
would not undertake such a commission. For a stranger he would not under- 
take such a commission for any consideration. Then came “examination after 
purchase, when a definite opinion ‘ sound’ or ‘ unsound’ is required.” There 
was one class of men which the Professor had left out—the people who were 
selling horses. There was the man who would study day and night how to 
“do” them, and if he could only get his horse to stand sound in the yard he 
would perhaps succeed, and trot off with the animal as quick as he possibly 
could. Another man to watch was the “gentleman” horse dealer. The 
respectable horse-dealer had something at stake, and he knew some who 
carried on their business in a conscientious, straightforward and honest 
manner. He had had a horse from one of these men go lame, and before he 
could say a word, he would ask ‘‘ What is the cause of his lameness—that 
should be a sound horse.” He called that honesty from a man of that sort. 
There were not many like him, but there were a few. As regarded “ sound” 
and “unsound,” what constituted soundness and unsoundness? He found a 
great many of them did not agree on that point. They gave certificates, but 
he did not see how they could certify as to an uncertainty. They were 
certain, therefore they certified. Hew many hunters six years old would they 
find sound, if they had done any work at all? They had got their lumps and 
bumps all over them—they must pay for their exertion some way or other, but 
if they were to give a qualifying certificate they would say he was worth 
perhaps £500. Then there was another thing. They should be very careful 
in making an examination, because the horse was a living testimony or other- 
wise of what they had written. By being careful to do things in a methodical 
manner it was not often they overlooked things. In one case a horse was 
examined for soundness and it was afterwards found to have a gathered sole 
upon a hind foot, which had not been picked up by the examiner. Fortunately 
it was nothing of any consequence, but there the gathering was on the sole, 
not observed by the veterinary surgeon, who had examined the horse and 
given a clean certificate. He believed if method had been cultivated that 
would not have happened. He did not altogether agree with the Professor on 
the question of valuing. He could not see that a veterinary surgeon should 
act as valuer in any way, because in horseflesh so much depended upon the 
customer. They might have a horse which would fetch £50 ordinarily, but 
for which a tradesman would give £60 or £70--not anymore. It might, how- 
ever, catch the eye of a gentleman who might fancy it for a match horse, or a 
mount for his groom, and give £300 for it. So much depended upon the 
customer. 

Professor WILLIAMS: I think I say as a rule. 

Mr. GooDALt said the Professor went on to say, “ When, then, at any time 
the veterinary surgeon may think that an undue advantage is being, or has 
been taken of his client, I think that he is, from his general knowledge of the 
value of horses, bound even to offer his advice and come to the rescue of his 
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client, and state his opinion in his certificate if requested to do so.” He 
contended that that was making them licensed valuers. He did not see why 
they should put the price in the certificate under any circumstances. 

Prof. WiLLiaMs: If requested to do so. 

Mr. GooDALL said he would not do so even then; he might in a private 
letter. In illustration of this, about two months ago, a man brought him a 
hack to look at. It was saddled and he jumped on her back, but he would 
not have ridden the brute five miles if it was given him. The animal was 
perfectly sound, however, and the man took it and liked it. Now the animal 
was not a hack at all; the man thought so, let him go on thinking so. As 
veterinary surgeons, they were often asked about a warranty. What 
constituted a warranty? It was held by authorities on the subject that a 
general warranty did not extend to defects apparent upon inspection and 
requiring no skill to discover, nor to defects known to the buyer. What was 
the law on the subject? Inthe case of Lzddiard v. Cain (2 Bingham 183), 
Liddiard sold two horses ; the buyer told him one had a cold but he warranted 
the horses as “sound and free from blemish at the end of a fortnight.” At 
the end of a fortnight, one was still suffering from a cold, the other had got a 
swollen leg. He brought an action to recover, and in evidence it was brought 
out that the leg was swollen at the time of sale, and was apparent to any 
observer. The jury thereupon found for the buyer, and refused the mana 
new trial on the ground that, although a warranty was inoperative against 
patent defects generally, in this case the warranty was not applied to the time 
of sale, but to some future period, viz., sound and free from blemish at the 
end of a fortnight. He would next call their attenticn to the case of 
Margetsony. Wright. Margetson was a solicitor and wanted a horse to race 
another horse, called Sampson. Wright said he hada horse which was qualified, 
but he was a crib-biter, and had his leg in a splint. Margetson paid him £90, 
with a promise of an additional £50 on the horse winning the race. The 
seller said, ‘the horse: is worth £500 if it was not for the splint on his leg.” 
Margetson demanded a warranty that the animal was sound in wind and 
limb, and Wright gave one, with the words “at this time” inserted. At the 
end of six months the horse went lame, and an action of law was brought, 
when the jury found a verdict for the plaintiff. Upon a motion before a 
superior court for a new trial, Chief Justice Tindal said, ‘‘ defects apparent 
at the time of a bargain are not included in a warranty, however general, 
because they confirm no subject of deceit or fraud, and originally the mode of 
proceeding on a breach of warranty was by an action of deceit founded as a 
supposed fraud. There can, however, be no deceit where a defect is so 
manifest that both parties discuss it at the time; a party therefore who 
should buy a horse knowing it to be blind in both eyes could not sue on a 
general warranty of soundness.” The case wassent back tothe jury for a new 
trial, and again a verdict was found for the plaintiff. It was then tried before 
Baron Vaughan, who asked the jury whether the horse was sound or unsound ? 
They replied that although the horse exhibited no symptoms of lameness when 
the contract was made, he had upon him the seeds of unsoundness at the time 
of the contract arising from the splint. The Court therefore refused a new 
trial. And so patent defects, although the law ruled they were not included 
in any warranty, yet they all knew how necessary it was to include ali they 
saw on a horse upon their ¢ertificate. Because a man chose to buy a horse 
with a splint that was no reason why it should not go in the certificate. 

With regard to the third division of the paper, “ Examination of horses, and 
certificates for clients who really know something of horses, or who, being 
ignorant upon this point, are honest enough to confess such ignorance, and 
leave themselves in the professional man’s hand.” He could not say too much 
in their praise. He had several of such clients, and it was a great pleasure to 
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act for such men. With respect to “clients who knew little or nothing, but 
who think they know more than the professional men, ete.,” he would give 
them the cold shoulder, as far as he was concerned that afternoon. Passing 
on to consider the proposition that “ opinion in the certificates should be fully 
explanatory of all points that may give rise to difference of opinion or dis- 
pute.” Here they were treating not only of splints and things arising from 
disease, but also with malformations, and how far they were to be considered 
unsoundness. In the case Brown v. Elkin, a horse was sold with very curby- 
looking hocks, and eventually became lame. An action was brought to recover, 
and came before Lord Abinger, who ruled that the horse was sold without a 
warranty, and that the curby hocks were not a symptom of disease. Quite 
right too. It was as nature formed him, and the liability to become unsound 
was not enough. At the same time, he did not think that they would be 
justified in passing over curby hocks without mentioning them. That let in 
some people who argued that a horse that cut and brushed showed mal- 
formation. He did not see that, because it was often a sign of weakness. 
They did it at the time of breaking, never afterwards. As they all knew, 
there had been a great deal of unpleasantness arising from some of their 
brethren being sued for giving wrong certificates, but he thought the Professor 
had covered all that in his paper: “If the Veterinary Surgeon do not 
display such reasonable skill as might reasonably be expected of him, and 
such as he holds himself forth to the public as possessing, or if he neglect to 
exercise his skill, as, for instance, if he reports without due investigation, or 
still more, if he allows himself to give in a report which is in any way lacking 
in the fullest good faith toward his employer, and if the employer, relying 
upon the proper discharge of duty by the Veterinary Surgeon, comes to suffer 
any loss, then, undoubtedly, the Veterinary Surgeon will be liable to his 
employer for the loss so sustained through his want of reasonable skill, or his 
negligence, or his unfaithfulness.” It was, however, for the employer to prove 
carelessness, and if they examined to the best of their ability, he did not 
think acharge of carelessness would have the slightest chance in a court of law. 
(Ta be continued.) 


LANCASHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
THE quarterly meeting of this Association was held at the Blackfriars Hotel, 
Manchester, on April roth. 

The President, Mr. William Woods, in the chair. 

About forty members and friends were present. 

In connection with the candidature of Mr. Greaves for a seat in Council, 
Mr. GREAVES, in addressing the meeting, said :— 

“ For many years I have been a member of the Council. I have been con- 
stant in my attendance, and faithfully carried out the duties appertaining to 
the position, and am able and willing to serve my profession again. My views 
on every important and interesting question affecting the profession, are 
known to you all. I must ask you to judge me according to duties performed. 
I hope that the profession has not suffered through the dual appointment in 
the past. Those who held that post were pre-eminentin talent, and faithfully 
discharged the honourable duties appertaining thereto. But since it is the 
will of the profession that the dual appointment shall cease, | bow to this 
decision, and shall advocate the same as well as all the other points urged in 
the new charter. From the earliest formation of Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tions, I have been a staunch supporter of them, and have attended the various 
meetings in England, Scotland and Ireland. If long and hard work in the 
interests of the profession, and a conscientious desire to fulfil the many 
honourable duties thus involved, may be considered as a recommendation for 
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a continuance of your trust, I respectfully submit that Iam entitled to your 
consideration.” 

Mr. PETER TAYLOR, after referring to the many years of service which Mr. 
Greaves had rendered, concluded by saying that the poll on this occasion 
would be a heavy one, and he recommended the members of the Association 
to plump for Mr. Greaves. 

Mr. Peter Taytor, President of the National Benevolent and Defence 
Association, having thanked the President of this Association for the oppor- 
tunity now afforded him of drawing attention to the Defence Association, and 
the long and faithful services rendered to it by its late Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. George Morgan, proceeded to present to that gentleman a Gold Watch, 
Albert and Pendant, which had been subscribed for by the members in recog- 
nition of his services. Mr. Taylor drew attention to the many journeys and 
consultations which the Secretary and other officers of the Society had made 
during the 27 years they had been in office, and that the same had been per- 
formed without fee or reward, they even paying their own railway and hotel 
expenses. He concluded by hoping that the present would be a source of 
pleasure and pride to Mr. Morgan, and that the manner in which he had per- 
formed his duties would be an example to coming generations of Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

Mr. GEORGE MorGaj, in responding, said :— 

“Mr. Taylorand Gentlemen—I have been in and out amongst you something 
like thirty years. During that period I have seen many good men connected 
with the profession leave the scene. I have heard, after their death, many kind 
expressions used towards them of respect and reverence. I have sometimes 
thought how much better it would be if some of those kind words were used 
when they were alive. However, it is my privilege to have heard those kind 
expressions used by the President, and they have been expressed in such an 
acceptable manner that I cannot help thanking you all, as it speaks for the 
whole of you, for the very, very kind words which are too flattering for any- 
thing I have done for the profession. Whatever that may have been it was a 
service of love. It was not done from any idea of gain or any idea of prefer- 
ment. The duty of every individual, no matter what position he is in, is to 
endeavour to leave the world a little better for his having lived in it. I have 
been always ready to give assistance to any professional brother who may have 
got into a quagmire. I am not going to make a long speech, but there are one 
or two things I should just like to say to the younger men who are here ; 
there are a number of you whom I know. It is not a necessity for all of you 
to have your noses continually on the grindstone. It may be for some, but 
those who have the opportunity ought to go out and work for the profession, 
to love it, not to think of increasing wealth and personal aggrandisement, but 
to try to do all the good they possibly can, so that when they come to the 
sear and yellow leaf in life they may look back upon the path trodden with 
pleasure and gratification. Gentlemen, I thank you.” 

The Secretary read a letter he had received from the Central Veterinary 
Medical Society respecting ‘General and Veterinary Education.” It was 
resolved that the same be entered upon the Agenda paper for discussion at the 
next meeting. 

The President having asked Mr. Dollar, of London, for his opinion on the 
subject, that gentleman responded as follows :— 

“ T was not aware of any communication such as has been read. I think the 
proposition that the matter be put on the Agenda and discussed at the next 
meeting, is a very proper one, because it is a subject of very great importance 
to the profession. We are continually upsetting the curriculum. We are 
living in an age when we must be continually progressing ; if we do not we 
retrogress. We are very fond of dragging in the medical profession and 
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talking about it. What is it doing? Well, there is no doubt at all that for a 
great many years our own profession was very glad to be in connection with 
the medical profession, and the education of its members is on all fours with 
the education of other professions. The medical profession has recently, in 
fact on the Ist January this year, passed a resolution that all candidates for 
admission into its ranks must attend a curriculum of five years. I think I 
have said enough to indicate what is my wish, and I think it is an absolute 
necessity that we should now begin as soon as possible to get a four years’ 
curriculum to enable students to study the necessary subjects thoroughly.” 

Professor W. O. Williams then gave a lecture on the macro- and microscopic 
appearances of Diseases of the Lungs. 

He very clearly put before the members the leading characteristics of the 
ordinary diseases of the lungs of our patients, as seen on Post-mortem inspec- 
tion and by the aid of the microscope. He illustrated his paper by the aid of 
micro-photographs of sections of lung-tissue projected on to a screen by means 
of the oxy-hydrogen lantern. The original slides were subsequently inspected 
under microscopes. This method of treating the subject was highly 
appreciated by the members, and considered by them a great advance on the 
old method of illustration by diagram. 

On the motion of Mr. Faulkner, a hearty vote of thanks was given to 
Professor Williams for his paper. 

Joun B. WOLSTENHOLME. 
Hon. Secretary. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


At the Monthly Council, held on May 4th, the following Veterinary report 
was presented : 

FooT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE.—At the time the last meeting of the Committee 
was held, this disease existed in Perthshire and Midlothian, in Scotland, in 
the neighbourhood of Manchester, in Lancashire, at three places in Cheshire, 
two in Essex, and one in London; at several places near Sittingbourne, in 
Kent, and in the neighbourhood of Cuckfield and Patcham, in Sussex. It is 
now confined to the Sittingbourne district, in Kent, all the affected animals in 
the other districts having recovered some little time ago. 

PLEURO-PNEUMONIA.—During the past five weeks five fresh outbreaks of 
this disease occurred in Great Britain, in the counties of Durham, Surrey, and 
York (West Riding), in England, and Midlothian, in Scotland. 

SwINeE Fever.—The returns of this disease still continue very low as com- 
pared with former years. At the present time, the fresh outbreaks average 
about fifty a week ; at this time last year they numbered over 140 per week. 

ANTHRAX.—Outbreaks of this disease have within the last month occurred 
in the counties of Chester, Dorset, Essex, Hereford, Kent, Lincoln (Holland), 
Norfolk, Notts, Wilts, York (West Riding), in England, and Aberdeen and 
Ayr, in Scotland. 


THE J. H. STEEL MEMORIAL. 


A GENERAL meeting of the subscribers to the fund was he @ at 10, Red Lion 
Square, on May 4th. In the unavoidable absence of Mr! Roalfe Cox, the 
chair was taken by Mr. F. W. Wragg. i 

Letters were read from Mr. Cox, Mr. Malcolm, Mr. Ch Gartside Mayor, 
Mr. Bloye, Veterinary-Colonel Thomson and Mr. J. S}inpson, J.P. Mr. 
Thatcher, solicitor, also sent a letter ve the money of the » one Veterinary 
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Congress of 1881, lying in Mr. Banham’s hands, owing to Professor Mac- 
queen’s objection to its being paid over to the fund. Mr. Thatcher added 
that he declined to receive a fee for his trouble in this matter, and limited his 
charge to some trifling out of pocket expenses. 

It was moved by Dr. FLEmine, C.B., ‘‘ That Professor Macqueen be inter- 
viewed with regard to his objection to the balance in money, held over from 
the first National Veterinary Congress, now in the hands of Mr. Banham, 
being transferred to the Steel Memorial Fund, with a view to the removal of 
his objection.” 

Dr. FLEMING regretted Professor Macqueen had not attended the recent 
meeting of the survivors of the National Veterinary Congress, and that he had 
been unable to attend the present meeting, because the objections would 
probably not have been made. The Profession had been kept fully informed 
of what was being done, and as only one gentleman had objected, there was 
every probability of his objection being removed. 

Mr. C. STEPHENSON, of Newcastle, seconded the motion, and remarked 
that it was better to approach Mr. Macqueen in a friendly spirit. 

The motion being carried, Professor Shave was asked to see Professor 
Macqueen. 

The report of the Working Committee was read as follows :— 

On the 8th January, 1891, the Veterinary Profession sustained a heavy loss 
by the death of Professor John Henry Steel, who died a martyr to duty in 
Bombay, at the early age of 36. During his career, his zeal, perseverance and 
kindness of heart gained him so many friends and admirers, that it was 
determined his name should not be allowed to pass into oblivion. The 
history of the movement is very much like that of most others. Letters 
appeared in the periodicals showing the drift of the professional mind; then 
a few friends, notably Messrs. Hunting and J. W. Axe, sounded the leading 
men in the profession, then a meeting was called in 10, Red Lion Square, 
which was kindly lent for the purpose, and so the fund was launched. The 
first meeting of the general committee was held on the 19th March, 1891. 
Mr. Roalfe Cox was elected chairman, Dr. Fleming, C.B., and Mr. F. W. 
Wragg undertook the offices of treasurers, and Mr. Raymond that of hon, 
sec. A working committee was then selected, the names being :—Veterinary- 
Colonel Lambert, C.B., Veterinary-Captain J. W. Evans, Professor Pritchard, 
Councillor J. Simpson, J.P., Mr. S. Slocock, Mr. Mulvey, Professor Axe, 
Professor Shave, Mr. Hurndall, the chairman, treasurer and secretary. 

The working committee decided to appeal for subscriptions for the following 
object, namely : ‘That when collected the funds should be expended in a 
prize which should be named after the lamented J. H. Steel.” It decided that 
strict economy should be observed in bringing the scheme before the public, as 
it was not known how much money would be subscribed. Fortunately, the 
editors of the professional papers most generously opened their columns, free 
of cost; to the memorial, and have throughout rendered every assistance in 
their power. It was thought desirable to make a special appeal to old students 
who were at College with Steel, and through the kindness of Mr. J. Hurndall, 
who took a great deal of trouble in the matter, the working committee was put 
in possession of their names, etc., and was able to approach them individually 
by circular. Circulars were also sent to the presidents of all the veterinary 
medical societies, and generally with happy results, as will be seen by the 
treasurers reports. 

The working committee further decided to appeal to the schools, to India, 
and the Colonies. In order to get as many names as possible, and particularly 
to have the names of as many students as possible upon the list, the committee 
settled that 20 subscription, however small, should be refused. 

The principals of the schools in Scotland were asked to submit the memorial 
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to the students, and although no answer was received from Glasgow and 
Dick’s students, Mr. A. P. Gribble forwarded £5 5s. from the funds of the 
association which meets in Professor Williams’ College. Mr. Harris, who was 
president of the Students’ Union in Camden Town, was good enough to try to 
collect funds amongst his brother students. Unfortunately, he was unsuc- 
cessful, but he moved in the Council of the College Veterinary Association that 
a sum of £5 5s. be subscribed, and that was passed. It will be noticed that 
the students, as a body, have been singularly apathetic in this matter; so that 
the question arises as to whether they have not already snfficient encourage- 
ment in the way of prizes. This leads to the wishes of several gentlemen who 
consider that the prize should be open to post-graduate students. This subject 
can only be settled by a vote of the general meeting of the subscribers. 

The Hon. Secretary wrote to Veterinary Supt. Colonel Russell, A.V.D., in 
India, in order to obtain funds, but no answer was received. 

In view of the fact that no answer was received from India, that the expense 
for printing and postage to the Colonies would be heavy and the result very 
doubtful, it was decided not to incur the expense of canvassing the Colonies 
otherwise than through the columns of our periodicals. The working 
committee had considerable expectation, that the £57 in Mr. Banham’s hands 
would be added to the fund. They have been disappointed, but they still 
hope that the money may reach the treasurer. 

The treasurer’s report was next taken. 


=. : 
It showed that they received . . - wa - ee 258 6 6 
The expenses for printing, postage, Kc. 42 3 


of 


_— 


Leaving a balance of 254 
There was still a printer’s bill of a fer WwW ; shillings whic h had not been received, 


and which would have to be paid. 
The names of the subscribers were read out as follows :—— 


Dr. FLEMING’S LIST. 


ae | te & 
. Hunting ». 5 5 O R., J. Trigger : 8 © 
. W. F orsdyke, , ‘AV.D. 1 1 0 J. MeKenny and Irish Subs. 29 19 O 
£ Faulkner , . I I o J.B. Savage, A.V.D. -_ 
S. Villar a 1 McCall. 2 2.4 
T.W. Lepper .. 'te Thomson 2320 
H. M. Singleton.. o10 6 MJ. Hedley and Irish Subs. 34 4 0 
J. D. Lambert 1 1 oT. Hopkin and Lancashire 
J. Bell a I I Oo subs. .. ue ~~. 8 6* 
M. Hedle y I I Oo C. Sheather ‘a ». &£ 8 
J. V. Meredith, A. V. D. 1 oo D. M. Storrar tie 
F. W. Kendall I 0 Oo J. Storrar and Son tas 
G. Fleming I oo Temple a « Oto 6 
R. F. Frost, A.V. D. I I o W. J. Williams .. o10 6 
G. H. West Oo 5 oO T. H. Merrick and Son. ao. 
W. S. Carless 010 0 R. Hughes ‘ . @r 6 
F. W. Barling 010 0 G. Wartnaby _ _ _— = 
J. Malcolm I i o G. H. Elder - a sk # 
W. Carless s 80 S.K. Nariman .. ite 
W. Taylor 010 Oo A. J. Haslam, A.V.D. rt i @ 
A. Over .. 010 0 J.& H. Sumner, . .~ |e 
H. & W. A. Edgar 23 06 
E. S. Shave I I oO Carried forward £112 9 o 
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Brought forward . 
C. Rutherford, A.V.D., 


LiU2 


and A.V.D. Subsc ribe rs 


J. Clark 

W. Awde. 

W. Wilson 
G. Newsome 
T. McGuiness 
FE. H. Leach 


£2 


J. S. Hurndall 

B. Glover... 

F. Raymond 

J. D. Barford 

W. H. Bloye 

Sir F. Fitzwygram 

1. BR: Cox, 

j. B. Wolstenholme 

A. C, Piesse 

A. Harris .. 

A. Lawson 

E. J. Millett 

T. Olver .. 

J. Barton , 

J. Hammond 

F. W. Willett 

W. F. Carlisle 

M. Clarke 

R. Roberts Sd 

G. R. Edmonds .. 
C. Bonnett 

A. Wheatley 

F. G. Samson 

C. Hartley 

W. C. B. Revill . 

T. Leather 

R. Rutherford 

W. F. Barrett 

C. Rose 

A. Moore... 

J. Ward .. 

E. Batt 

P. G. Batt 

J. Reynolds 

W. Woods ae 

J. A. W. Dollar .. 

H. G. Rogers 

H. Kidd .. 

F. Smith .. 

W. R. Emery 

J. B. Nisbet 
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.. £125 19 6 








9 oO Brought forward 
Fleming’s expenses 
8 16 0 rt 39 
1 1 Oo Hedley’s expenses 
o10 6 I oO 
o10 6 — 
o10 6 2449 
‘to 
I I Oo 
—-—-- Total £123 bens 9 
5 19 6 — 
Wracec’'s List. 
s. L s. @ 
to A. W. Mason it © 
2 0 C. Stephenson s § © 
I oO Prof. Brown P : & <6 
I oO Members of E.V.M.A. 5 0 O 
0 oO Prof. Pritchard I I Oo 
oO Prof. Williams tts 
I oO Prof. Walley I I Oo 
I oO Prof. M’Fadyean rte 
to 6 Royal C.V.M.A. .. +. wie © 
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The meeting proceeded to consider the form the memorial should take. 

To meet the wishes of the meeting, Mr, Hunting modified the motions he 
had forwarded so as to read as follows :— 

“That the memorial take the form of a reward for scientific or literary 
work of merit connected with the profession, and that it be limited to 
Members of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons.” 

This was seconded by Mr. A. LEATHER and carried unanimously. 

Dr. G. FLeminc C.B., moved, and Mr. C. STEPHENSON, Newcastle, 
seconded :— 

“ That the reward be in the form of a medal to be designated “The John 
Henry Steel Medal”; that the medal be of gold and of appropriate form and 
device.” 

Carried mem. con. 

Mr. W. HUNTING proposed, and Mr. C. STEPHENSON seconded :— 

“That the Council of the R.C.V.S. be asked to accept the amount sub- 
scribed, conditionally upon their agreeing to form a Steel Memorial.” 

Carried em. con. 

Mr. A. LEATHER moved, and Professor SHAVE seconded :— ; 

“That in the event of the Council accepting the amount, and agreeing to 
the conditions, the treasurers be empowered to hand the money over to the 
Council.” 

Carried mem. con. 

Professor SHAVE moved, and Major GLOVER seconded :— 

“That in the event of the Fund left in the hands of Mr. Banham by the 
late National Veterinary Congress being forthcoming, it be added to the 
J. H. Steel Memorial Fund.” 

Carried unanimously. 

After votes of thanks had been passed to the chairman (Mr. R. Cox), 
the vice-chairman (Mr. Wragg), the treasurers and hon. secretary, the 
meeting was closed. 

F. Raymonp, Hon. Sec. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS’ NEW 
CHARTER. 
A PETITION has been lodged with the Privy Council from the Principals of 
the Glasgow and the New Veterinary College, Edinburgh, praying for an 
additional clause in the proposed new charter, in the following terms, and 
with the object mentioned : 

“That the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons have 
petitioned your Majesty, humbly praying that your Majesty would be pleased 
to grant to the said Royal College a Supplementary Charter. 

“That it is understood that the said Council propose to make certain Rules 
and Regulations for the Instruction and Examination of Veterinary Students, 
and for their admission to the Veterinary Profession. 

‘That the Rules and Regulations, which, it is understood, the said Council 
propose to make as aforesaid, are, in the opinion of your Petitioners, such as 
will make the terms of admission to the Veterinary Profession unduly 
onerous, and will tend to the detriment of the public, in unduly limiting the 
supply of adequately qualified Veterinary Practitioners, as well as to the 
detriment of the existing Veterinary Schools. 

“ That in matters affecting the terms of admission to a public profession, it 
is not desirable that the power of fixing these terms should be wholly left to 
any purely professional Council, however distinguished may be the individual 
members thereof; but that it is desirable that your Majesty should reserve the 
power of approval or disapproval of any Rules or Regulations proposed to be 
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made as aforesaid, and that after full hearing by your Majesty in Council of 
any representations which any parties interested may desire to make.” 

“Your Petitioners, therefore, most humbly pray that a clause be added to 
the proposed Supplementary Charter, directing that any Rules and Regulations 
proposed to be made by the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, and affecting the terms of admission to the Veterinary Profession, 
should be laid before your Majesty for your approval, and should be open for a 
certain time to objections and amendments to be presented to your Majesty 
in Council by any parties desirous of stating such objections thereto, or craving 
such amendments thereof, and should thereafter receive your Majesty's 
approval, subject to such amendments as your Majesty in Council may be 
pleased to direct.” 





Notes and News. 


PERSIAN HorseEs.—Speaking of Persian horses, Mrs. Bishop (“ Journeys in 
Persia and Kurdistan,” vol. ii., p. 136) says she bought an excellent one for 
44 15s. He was up to sixteen stone, jumped well, and was an excellent 
traveller. ‘ Redundant forelocks and wavy manes, uncut tails, carried in 
fiery fashion, small noses, quivering nostrils, small restless ears, and sweet 
intelligent eyes, add wonderfully to the attractiveness of the various points of 
excellence which attract a horse-fancier in Persia. A Persian horse, in good 
condition, may be backed against any horse in the world for weight-carrying 
powers, endurance, steadiness, and sure-footedness ; he is seldom unsound, and 
is to his rider a friend as well as a servant. Generally speaking, a horse can 
carry his rider wherever a mule can carry a load, and will do from thirty to 
forty miles a-day for almost any length of time. The clothing of horses is an 
important matter. Even in this hot weather they wear a good deal—first, a 
parhan, or sheet of fine wool, crossed over the chest ; next, the ja/, a similar 
garment, but in coarser wool; and at night, over all this is put the zamad, a 
piece of felt, half-an-inch thick, so long that it wraps the animal from head to 
tail, and so deep as to cover his body down to his knees. A broad surcingle 
of woollen webbing keeps the whole in place. The food does not vary. It 
consists of from seven to ten pounds of barley daily, in two feeds, and as 
much as a horse can eat of ka, which is straw broken in pieces, about an 
inch-and-a-half long. While travelling, barley and ah are mixed in the nose- 
bag. No hay is given, and there are no oats. It is customary among the rich 
to give their horses an exclusive diet of barley grass for oné month in the 
spring, on which they grow very fat and useless. Old horses are fed on 
dough-balls, made of barley, flour and water. A grape diet is also given in 
the grape-producing regions in the autumn, instead of sak. Boy (her own 
horse), eats ten pounds of grapes as a mere dessert. I admire and like the 
Persian horse. His beauty is a constant enjoyment, and, ferocious as he is to 
his fellows, he is gentle and docile to man. I cannot now recall having seen 
a vicious horse in seven months. On the whole, they are very well cared for, 
and are kindly treated. The sore backs of baggage horses are almost 
inevitable ; quite so, indeed, so long as the present form of pack-saddle, 
stuffed with 4a, is used. Mares are not ridden in Persia proper.” 


THE IMPORTATION OF DoGs INTO DENMARK.—A notice has been issued from 
the Danish Ministry of the Interior, forbidding, in view of the prevalence of 
hydrophobia in various foreign countries, the importation-of dogs into Denmark 
from countries other than Sweden and Norway, until further notice, unless the 
permission of the Minister of the Interior is previously obtained. As long as 
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the prohibition remains in force, dogs on board merchant ships arriving from 
abroad in a Danish port, shall be kept chained up on board as a measure of 
security, during the stay of the vessel in port. The notice is dated 
March 18, 1892. 

RABIES IN BomBAY.—Something like a panic is said to prevail in the native 
town of Bombay, on account of numerous cases of dog bite which have 
recently occurred. There were eight deaths from hydrophobia in 1891, and 
one has taken place since the beginning of the present year. A war of 
extermination is being waged against ownerless dogs, no fewer than 6,796 
having been poisoned in the course of the twelve months ending October, 1891, 
and 3,342 having since shared the same fate. In this work, however, con- 
siderable difficulty is met with, the Jains, Hindus, and other castes putting 
collars on pariah dogs, and placing all other possible obstacles in the way. 

PROFESSOR CHAUVEAU.—-We are gratified to learn that our distinguished 
colleague, Dr. Chauveau, has been elected President of the Société de Biologie 
de France, for five years. This position has been held only by the most 
distinguished biologists in France, and is a great honour conferred on this 
accomplished and learned member of our profession, who must be considered 
one of the foremost of living physiologists, 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA.—The Farmers’ Review, of Chicago, mentions 
that Mr. J. Wilson-Barker, M.R.C.V.S., has been made assistant to Dr. Frank 
S. Billings, in the pathological laboratory of this University, in order to study 
the infectious diseases of animals. 


4, 
Correspondence. 
CASE OF HYSTEROCELE IN A PREGNANT BITCH. 

Srr,—In your interesting article on the above subject in this month’s (May) 
VETERINARY JOURNAL, you remark, “ Spontaneous birth must be extremely 
rare under these circumstances, as I can find only two such instances alluded 
to in Veterinary literature,” and instancing the two cases as those related by 
Roll and Prange. Possibly, the case contributed by me to the October 
number of the VETERINARY JOURNAL, of 1887, may have been overlooked. In 
that case, the hernia was due to severe injury five days before parturition, 
but, in spite of this, the bitch required no actual assistance at delivery. 

CHARLES SHEATHER, F.R.C.V.S. 
[I had overlooked Mr. Sheather’s interesting case, and thank him for the 


reminder.—G. F. | 


THE NOVELTY OF HOOF SECTION IN TREATMENT OF 
DISEASES OF HORSES’ FEET. 

S1r,—To those interested in the treatment of disease in horses’ feet, the 
following quotations may prove instructive. My object in pointing out these 
quotations is not to be disparaging, but to set a right estimate upon the 
« discovery ” mentioned by your correspondent, “ Enquirer,” in last month's 
issue. 

In “The Farrier’s New Guide. The Fifth Edition, Corrected. By W. 
Gibson. London. Printed for J. Osborn and T. Longman, at the SAz, in 
Pater-noster-row. MDCCXXVII.” we find, on p. 250, a quotation from 
Snape's Anatomy, inserted for the “Reader's Benefit and Satisfaction,” 
relating to ‘ Foundring in the Feet”; and this quotation is mainly inserted to 
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give prominence to the necessity, in Snape’s opinion, to treat mechanically 
the crust as well as the sole in this disease, After a description of the pedal 
bone, and a definition of ‘ Founder” (clearly laminitis), he proceeds, “ This 
is not my bare Opinion, but the Experience of those who have had good 
Success in curing foundered Horses, who, by raising the Hoof from the 
Cronet, or Top of it, to the very Bottom, in five or six places, until they have 
made the Blood come, and then applying their Remedies, etc., etc.” 

Having quoted Snape, Gibson goes on to advise what applications should 
be made to the ‘‘ Rasures or Chinks.” 

On page 257, Gibson describes the treatment of ‘“ Hoof Bound,” by “first 
giving ‘the fire,’ making several ‘ Rases’ from the Gv7stle of the Cronet to the 
Shoe.” 

The following extract from “A New Treatise on the Diseases of Horses, 
by William Gibson, Surgeon, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square. Second 
Edition, Corrected. London, A. Millar, Strand. MDCCLIV,” serves to 
explain that hoof section was still advised in 1754 :— 

“ Hoof-bound Horses have commonly pretty hard Feet, and the only way to 
remedy this defect, is to draw the Foot down from the Crownet almost to the 
Toe with a drawing knife, making seven or eight lines or razes through the 
hoof, almost to the quick, ete.” 

We thus see that Snape, farrier to King Charles II., recommended hoof 
section in Laminitis, and possibly the idea may have originated with the 
Italian Ruini after all; and that the operation is referred to in 1727 and 


in 1754. 
“ CARLOS.” 


FURTHER REMARKS ON “TANIA ECHINOCOCCUS,” WITH 
REPLY TO HUGH DALZIEL, ESQ, 


S1r,—May I trespass on your valuable space to reply to the questions 
asked in the May issue of your esteemed journal, relative to the breeds of 
dogs, etc., which were affected with the above parasite, and which appeared 
in the preceding number of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. I venture respect- 
fully to add that on several occasions I have had under observation and 
treatment dogs of the Borzoi, called, indifferently, the Russian and Siberian 
Wolf-hound, and referring to notes of an interesting case which occurred so 
far back as 1884, at Portsmouth, in one of this breed, which I treated for 
Helminths (Intestinal parasites), for some considerable time, expelling occa- 
sionally the “ Tzenia echinococcus.” This dog never did well in this country, 
and wasted to a skeleton shortly after arrival in England from North Germany, 
being about eighteen months old on arrival in the spring of the year. 
Recourse to medicinal treatment of quinine and iron, cod-liver oil, etc., 
restored him somewhat, but he never flourished here, and about a year after- 
wards, owing to being run over by a passing vehicle, and a hind leg broken, 
came once more under my care and observation. Succumbing shortly to 
shock to the system, and pyzemia, I had an opportunity of verifying what 
appeared, in my mind, primarily to be one of the causes, if not the principal, 
of the want of stamina of the dog, debility and emaciation. In the intestines 
I found numbers of the Echinococci, with areas circumscribed of inflammatory 
action, but no other cause seemed to be in existence but these minute 
helminths. In the cases, of which special mention was made by me in the 
April issue of the VETERINARY JOURNAL, Case No, 1, was a fox-terrier bitch ; 
Case, No. 2, an Irish water spaniel. Since January last | have carefully 
watched the latter animal, and have, J believe, eradicated the parasites by 
limiting the ground on which excreta is deposited, etc., thoroughly disin- 
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fecting and destroying the parasites and ova, by saturating the excreta with 
boiling solutions of carbolic acid; secondly, alternated with perchloride of 
mercury, finally burying the same away from original ground, giving medicin- 
ally the subchloride of mercury (calomel), in combination with jalap, areca 
nut, etc., at intervals, with success. 

I account for the prevalence in the water-spaniel of the Echinococci to a 
great extent, by the fact that before I discovered the parasites, although sus- 
pected, from the fox-terrier, the spaniel had traversed the infected ground, 
and, no doubt, in this way became again and again infected. 

May I draw Mr. Dailziel’s attention to the descriptions and minutiz of this 
parasite in Leuckhardt’s work on parasites, to Neumann’s work, recently 
translated by Dr. George Fleming, C.B., LL.D., and to Dr. Thomas's researches 
in Australia, on the Hydatid disease, with special reference to its prevalence 
in Australia, Adelaide, 1889; and to the evidence of Richard (£dinburgh 
Medical Journal, 1867, p. 525, wherein appear remarkable discoveries of 
much import to humanity ? 

The etiology of this parasite is evidently related to the proximity of dogs, 
which harbour the Tzenia echinococcus in their intestine, but it may be aided 
in its effects by secondary circumstances. 

The geographical distribution is, according to authorities as Leuckhardt, 
Neumann, Fleming, etc., in Mongolia and Iceland principally, but it has a wide 
distribution, though to a lesser extent elsewhere. 

It prevails, however, in Iceland and Mongolia severely, its ravages being 
extensive, and p.c. of death high. 

According to Neumann, Mecklenburg appears to be most infested by 
Echinococci, and in some districts they are found in 26 to 50 p.c. of oxen, 
75 p.c. of sheep, and 5 to 8 p.c. in pigs, while man pays a larger tribute to 
them there than elsewhere. 

In Iceland, men, dogs and cattle live in close promiscuousness, at least, in 
winter, and reciprocal infestation is, therefore, arrived at. Ewes and cows 
are more often infested than the males, and to such a degree does this occur, 
that it is quite exceptional not to find them in ewes, four years old or in 
cows which have reached the age of ten years. 

Finsen attributes this greater frequency to the fact that ewes and cows 
graze about the houses during the summer, and are in this way. continually 
in contact with the dogs, while the sheep and oxen are driven to the mountains 
in spring, and remain there until the autumn. 

While animals, therefore, are killed to put their flesh in salt, the viscera are 
thrown away, and not buried; on these the dogs feed and so become infested 
with T. echinococcus. 

Australia is infested with T. echinococcus to as nearly as serious an extent 
as Iceland, according to the reports of Dr. J. D. Thomas. 

Richard (Edinburgh Medical Journal, 1867, p. 525), also testifies to the 
prevalence of Echinococcus in Australia both in animals and man, the 
shepherds becoming infested according to this statement, by eating raw flesh, 
the dogs, no doubt, having deposited the piogloltides and ova of the Tzeniz 
on it. 

Thomas (‘ Hydatid Disease, with Special Reference to its Prevalence in 
Australia, Adelaide, 1884”), reports that the disease occurs once in 18,0co 
inhabitants of Victoria, and in South Anstralia I in 23,000. 

In India, where dogs are very numerous, 70 p.c. of the cattle are affected 
with Echinococcus of the liver (in other parts of Asia) the disease is probably 
as prevalent in animals, and proportionately so in man. In Eastern Siberia 
it would appear to prevail even to a larger extent than in Iceland, for Kaschin 
asserts that nearly all the Jost-morfem examinations he made of Buratis, a 
Mongolian people who live there, he found Hydatids in the liver and heart. 
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The accounts which are given of the mode of life and customs of this nomadic 
race give a clue tothis grave infection, In unfavourable weather, particularly, 
for example, in winter, they live in the same tents or “ Yourts” as the cattle 
and dogs, and in the most loathsome state of filth and uncleanliness, since they 
wash not their own bodies, and wear their clothes until it falls to pieces. 
Like the Icelanders, they allow the dogs to clean their wooden dishes by 
licking them. 

Treatment.—Owing to the difficulty attending diagnosis and slight disturb- 
ances to health caused by the Hepatic-echinococci, this disease has not 
received much attention hitherto so far as curative treatment is concerned. 

But prophylaxis is very important. It would be absolute if Tenia echino- 
coccus could be destroyed, and this would be effected if dogs were not allowed 
to eat viscera containing, or suspected to contain, Hydatids, and even subjected 
to periodic anthelmintics. 

Prevalence.—With regard to the prevalence of the introduction of the ova of 
the Tzeniz into the digestive canal of oxen, sheep, or pigs, this can be effected 
by not permitting them to graze on pastures where dogs have deposited 
their faeces, not to give them fodder suspected of having been soiled by these 
animals; putin practice this is almost impossible; it is a matter specially 
referable to shepherds and butchers to attend to. 

Further I quote additional facts by way of example from the British Medical 
Journal, January 23rd, 1892, being an “‘ Epitome of Current Medical Literature, 
p. 14). Echinococcus of the orbit. Olga. A. Mashkovtzeva (Medical 
Obozrenic, November 15th, 1891), relates the case of a pale and very emaciated 
Tartar girl, agea two years, who was brought to her on account of eye disease 
of three months’ standing. The affection had been growing worse, the child 
becoming more restless, fretful, and sleepless. 

There was very marked exopthalmos of the right eye, and swelling of the 
eyelids, with oedema and congestion of the ocular conjunction; the globe, 
which was dislocated forwards and inwards, was immovably fixed, atrophied, 
and degenerated, and the cornea was represented solely by a greyish spot 
of the size of a lentil. The whole external portion of the orbit was filled up 
with an immovable tumour, homogeneous in its consistency and indistinctly 
fluctuating. A malignant neoplasm, growing either from the eyeball or the 
optic nerve, was suspected, and the eye was extirpated. 

The child bore the operation well, and her general condition rapidly 
improved. The tumour was found to be an ecchinococcus cyst of the size 
of a small hen’s egg, containing only hooklets, but no secondary bladders, 
and occupying the site of the external rectus, lachrymal glands, and adjacent 
cellular tissue, all of which were entirely absent. The hydatid was surrounded 
by a dense fibrous capsule. The whole eyeball was transformed into a 
similarly dense pigmented mass, 

I am of opinion that a great external source in the propagation of this 
disease is referable to the importations within the past decade, and a few 
years ago particularly, as Mr. Dalziel remarks, of the Russian and Siberian 
wolf-hound, secondly, to importation of Foreign cattle thirdly, to a lesser 
extent, prevalence and propagation in our home stock, added to the want of 
knowledge as to the causes of dissemination or the serious import of the 
disease, whether as parasitic bodies in the dog or echinococcus cysts in the 
liver of oxen, sheep or pigs, etc, among the majority of people in the 
United Kingdom. 

I conclude these scattered remarks by stating that I found Echinococci 
recently in an Icelandic dog, treated by me for “Sarcoptic Mange,” but I 
cannot here trace clearly infection from other dogs. From the history of 
Case No. 1, recorded in my communication of April last, and the results of 
my investigations fall short of the fact as to whether the terrier came at any 
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time into contact with foreign dogs or the excreta, but am satisfied that 
from the history gleaned from the gardener who fed the same for a con- 
siderable period, that the butcher's boy frequently brought livers of both pigs 
and sheep for her, consequently I have strong reason for believing this was 
the main source of infection. 

Undoubtedly, since the inhabitants of Russia, and of Germany, and, to 
a lesser extent, other of the Continental States, are the subjects of the 
disease, its rife prevalence also in dogs in the former countries particularly, 
together with its widespread prevalence in Iceland, Mongolia and Siberia, 
from whence dogs have in considerable numbers arrived to this country 
during the past few years, conduces materially to the propagation of this 
dreaded disease, and will, I feel sure, account for what was once a very rare 
occurrence in English dogs, viz., the prevalence of T. echinococci. 

It behoves us as Veterinarians to look well into this matter, and, conjointly 
with the Medical profession, trace any cases of infection, and promulgate a 
knowledge of the great importance it is to the inhabitants of this, as other 
lands, that the spread of the Echinococci should be by every means curtailed. 
That Borzoi are exhibited in great numbers at our English shows, is 
a fact, also that Icelandic dogs are prevalent, too, as pet dogs, etc., is 
additional fact we must take cognisance of, and watch closely for the des- 
tructive parasites we cannot be too familiar with, yet banish from our midst, 
as we would, if alway practicable, the epidemics which have in bygone days 
decimated our ranks. 
FrepD C. Manon, M.R.C.V.S. 
93 Huddleston Road, 

Tufnell Park, London. 
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